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CHAPTER I. 



It was a rainy morning towards the end of 
April, and Mr. Bamard was playing cricket with 
bis only son Oswald — a fine boy of nine or ten — 
in the great entrance hall of his handsome villa 
at Clapton. The wicket was a large volume 
bound in green baize, the bat was of juvenile 
dimensions, and the ball sufficiently soft to do 
no damage to the marbled walls, but quite hard 
enough to inflict a smart rap on the cheek of 
Mrs. Bari\^rd, then passing from the breakfast- 
parlour to her störe room. 

" Beg pardon, ma," cried Oswald, in reply to 
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the shriek of Mrs. Bamard. " Wasn't it a good 
drive, thoügh ! " 

"It was your papa's fault, dear," said Mrs. 
Bamard, " for letting 3'ou play here in the hall, 
and — ^whatever have you got stuck up for your 
crickets." Mrs. Bamard's knowledge of the 
noble game was very limited, and she meant 
" wickets." 

"I don't know; I got it out of the boot 
closet," replied Oswald. 

"Why, as I live," exelaimed Mrs. Bamard, 
making a closer inspeetion, "if it isn't the 
Family Bible! Why, Bamard, how could you 
be so wicked ? '^ 

"I never gave it a thought, my dear," said 
Bamard^ " or, of course, you know " 

"Fve not seen that book since we came to 
Clapton, and IVe often wondered where it had 
got to. Oswald, take it to the breakfast-room, 
there's a dear child; your papa ought to have 
known better." 
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GOLDEN FETTERS. 8 

"But I teil you, my dear, I didn't give it a 
thought/' Said Bamard. '' I know it now, well 
enough, becausö your father made me write our 
names in it the day we were married/' 

This was said as Oswald, like a dutiful son, 
carried the ill-used Tolume on bis head to the 
breakfast-robm. 

The book was. very dusty and cobwebby, and 
it is due to Mrs. Bamard to say that she feit a 
kiüd of qualm as she removed those evidences 
of neglect, for a time had been when she had sat 
at her father's table, and listened with reverence 
to her parent's voice reading the word of God. 
There had been other listeners then^ some of 
whom had passed away to their graves, and 
others who had become as much separated as 
thongh death had divided them from each 
other. 

Mrs. Barnard opened the old book and read 
the genealogy of the last generation of her 
family. There were the names of two brothers 

B 2 
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and a sister who had died in infancy^ or early 
childhood, and then came 

"Louisa, born January Ist, 1796; baptised 
at Hartsden, in the parish of Hartslye." 

" Married Joseph Bamard, of Eussell Square, 
London, August lOth, 1826." 

Yes, Louisa had hung on band until the 
mature age of tbirty, and Mr. Bamard, Wine 
Mercbant of London, was tbougbt to bave de- 
served the ten tbousand pounds received as 
dowry when he drove her away from the 
pleasant domain of Hartsden for ^' better or 
worse." Certainly Mrs. Barnard had not been 
an obedient daughter, neither had she been 
distinguished as an affectionate sister; so there 
was much honest sincerity in the rejoicings at 
Hartsden when Miss Deering was married. The 
entries in the old book, which we have tran- 
scribed, provoked one or two exciamations from 
Mr. Barnard before he said, 

" Dear me ! You will be forty-two, Louisa, 
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next birthday, and we have been married twelve 
years! I thought it had been longer — ^much 
longer — until I reflected." 

Mrs. Bamard either affected not to hear her 
husband's remarks, or her attention was occupied 
by the next entry in the old book. It was this : 

"Omitted. Ealph, bom April 30th, 1788; 

baptised at Hartsden in the parish of Hartslye." 

Mrs. Bamard rested her chin upon her clenched 
hand, and muttered : 

" I'd quite forgotten his birthday — quite. 
Why, it's ten years since we have spoken to 
each other." 

" What say, dear ? " said Mr. Bamard. 

'* Did I speak ? " asked Mrs. Bamard. 

** Yes, my dear ; at least I^thought so." 

"Very likely. I had just read my brother 
Balph's name, and seen that his birthday is 
next Tuesday. I*d quite forgotten it." 

'' And quite right, my dear, after the manner 
he behaved iabout that silver tea-pot," said Mr. 
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Bamard. " It was not the value of the thing — 
we could buy a dozen tea-pots if it came to that 
— ^but having been as good as left to you by your 

mother, who " 

"Had no right, perhaps, to have made me 
the promise— rbut that had nothing to do with 

it;* 

*' Certainly not, certainly not. If you wanted 
the tea-pot, being — being the only daughter, a 
gentleman would have said ^ take it,' though he 
would have had to buy another for himself,^* 
said Mr. Bamard. 

"He never was a gentleman, although my 
brother!" replied Mrs. Bamard, as though her 
patent of gentility was apparent to every one. 
"He was always fond of low society — ^tenant 
faiiners, and huntsmeö, and keepers, — never 
täking his place among the gentry as he might 
have done, considering the extent of my father's 
property." 
. "I fancy the * knock 'em down' would have 
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prevented that. County families are so par- 
ticular," remarked Mr. Bamard. 

" Knock 'em down, sir ? " repeated Mrs. Bar- 
nard. " If you mean by that that my father's 
land agencies made him less respectable " 

"Not for a moment, my dear, not for a 
moment," said Barnard, with earnestness. " We 
know better than that. He was as good as a 
banker to half the landed gentry in the county, 
and could have sold up the other half, had he 
foreclosed their mortgages. But Balph was low 
—had no ambition." 

" None, or he would never have married that 
red-faced, vulgär thing, Margaret Bodgers, who 
must needs set her heart upon out fiamily plate,'' 
said Mrs. Barnard, savagely. 

" An upstart 1 Yes, that's the word,'' replied 
het husband, adding, after a pause, " She had 
some three hundred acres of land, hadn't she ? " 

" Oh, so they said,'' answered Mrs. Barnard^ 
" but I don't believe it." 
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Why Mrs, Barnard should have had any doubt 
of the fact is a mystery, as the possession by 
Margaretes father of five hundi*ed broad acres 
adjoining Hartsden (and she was an only child) 
had frequently been urged, at family Councils of 
the Deerings, as a reason — the only one, alas ! 
— why Ealph Deering should make Margaret his 
wxfe. 

As Mr. Bamard had no object or desire to 
continue the conversation in the direction it had 
taken, he proposed, more as a divarication than 
from any real desire for the insertion, that he 
should add Oswald's name to the |list in the old 
Bible. 

" No ! " exclaimed Mrs. Barnard. " No ! not 
next to that unworthy brother ! " 

" Of course not — of course not," replied Mr. 
B. **Let*s see; your father don't appear to 
have been buried. — No, — 1*11 inter him, my dear, 
if you'll give me the particulars." 

Mrs. Bamard appeared to be suddenly lost in 
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thought, and her husband did not care to Inter- 
rupt her. Neither was she roused by a crash in 
the greenhouse, whither Master Oswald had re- 
tired in pursuit of 'certain strawberries ripening 
in pots, and destined bj Mrs. Barnard to appear 
at a forthcoming dinner party given principaUy 
to mortify some guests who had no green- 
house. 

Mr. Bamard had suspected the cause of the 
noise, and went out of the room. When he 
returned oppressed by the knowledge that his 
delinquent Oswald had devoured every berry of 
the early strawberries, he was surprised to find 
that Mrs. Barnard had been crying — a weakness 
which did not often afflict her. 

"What's the matter, Louisa?" asked the 
surprised husband. " Something in your eye ? 
. ** No — ^I have been thinking — I had not thought 
of my father for so long until to-day> that when 
you spoke of him so unfeelingly '' 

" No, my dear Louisa, not unfeelingly." 
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'* You didn't mean it to be so, I dare say ; but 
it came unexpectedly — ^I mean about bis burial — 
that wben I remembered that be was dead and 
— ^it brougbt back old times, and many acts of 
kindness — tbat's all." 

"Well, and notbing to be asbamed of, my 
dear,'' said Mr, Bamard, sootbingly ; " we bave 
all our moments of weakness, and tbat sort of 
thing — ^you less tban most women — ^but " 

" And 1*11 teil you what Pve been thinking of 
also ; it bas come like a flasb upon me — ^like an 
Inspiration, I may say, — tbrougb talking of father 
and tbe family." 

" Wbat is it, my dear ? " asked Bamard, sitting 
down opposite bis wife and folding bis bands 
upon tbe table, to bespeak, as it were, bis ex- 
treme attention to ber revelation. 

"I've been tbinking," said Mrs. Bamard, 
speaking slowly, and pausing between ber 
words, "I bave a great mind to try and make 
it up witb my brotber Balpb." 
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Mr. Bamard fairly started. *' Make it up with 
him ? Make it up after al l ■ " 

" Yes, — after all his bad conduct to me," said 
Mrs. B,, calmly. "He is my only brother, and 
I am bis only sister/' 

" Yes — that's true — quite true ! " 

"He bas been a widower now for more tban 
ten years, and tberefore is not likely to marry 
again. He bas no cbild, and tbougb be lost a 
mint of money in some mining scbeme^ be is^ 
still a rieb man." 

"You are rigbt, my dear," observed Mr. 
Bamard, catcbing a glimpse of bis clever wife's 
meaning. 

"Now, you are moderately well off, and will 
be better, I bope, before you die, but Oswald 
can't have too mucb," — sbe paused, — " and tben, 
Bamard, you bave not any family to fall back 
upon, wbereas Hartsden bas been ours for more 
tban a bundred years, and Oswald sball bave tbe 
education of a gentleman '* 
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"My dear Louisa, you really are — ^well, be 

angry if you wifl,— but you really axe a d 

clever woman. You see so far ahead, so — 
what shall I say ? — out of your own sphere. I 
am well off, business prosperous — mne trade 
always is if you know your business, and I flatter 
myself I do know mine, — but, as you justly say, 
Oswald can't be too rieh, and Hartsden carries a 
what's-its-name with it. He might change bis 
name if it came to that/^ 

" A good idea, to be remembered at a proper 
time," Said Mrs. Barnard, "Next Tuesday is 
Ealpb's birthday,— I will make that the excuse 
for writing to him." 

" Clever again ! Deuced clever ! " 

" And — ^yes — and you had better write Oswald's 
name in the old Bible," adding, after a pause, 
** you may say Oswald Balph." 

" But that is not the darling's name,'^ observed 
Mr. Barnard. 

" It ought to have been, my dear," replied the 
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politic wife ; " and when it has served its pur- 
pose it can be easily erased." 

Mr. Bamard having made the entry — ^lying in 
the Book of Truth — and the rain having ceased, 
he put on a light overcoat, and, umbrella in hand, 
went forth to the City delighted at the prospect 
of the family reconciliation, which promised to 
bring such substantial advantages to his darling 
Oswald. 

Mr. Bamard abroad, and Mr. Bamard at home, 
was quite a different person. Mr. Bamard 
abroad was really somebody. When he assumed 
his reserved seat (play or pay) in the express 
moming omnibus, every eye was waiting to catch 
his, and every lip ready to smirk a recognition. 
There was a gracious condescension in the 
manner of Mr. Bamard that was duly valued by 
his acquaintance, although it woold have been 
difficult to have defined any reason why this 
acknowledgment of superiority should have been 
admitted. Mr. Bamard was not so very rieh, 
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nor SO extensively engaged in commerce^ nor so 
very high up in the Corporation, as to command 
the deference of his fellow omnihusians, but Mr. 
Bamard, from a consciousness of his owh merits, 
perhaps, assumed a superiority and found it 
readily conceded to him. Mr. Bamard was a 
great politician, and he spoke so authoritatively 
on all matters of State at home and abroad, that 
he might have been supposed to have kept in his 
pay a first Lord of the Treasury, and been pro- 
prietor of a private Foreign Office. His "best 
information " and "highest authority" often 
proved absurdly wrong, but Mr. B. was never 
abashed, and eomplacently told his opponents 
" to wait a little and then they would see," as 
though they were puppies, and required nine 
days before their eyes opened. 

The only assignable cause for this deference 
was, possibly, the connection of Mr. Bamard's 
name with certain rumours which cropped up at 
intervals as to some dormant baronetcy, and 
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\7hich he always affected to disregard and 
laugh at. 

In Gog Lane, in the City, where hls offiees 
were, Mr. Bamard appeared to most advantage ; 
eiiher from the narrowness of the Lane, which 
contrasted strongly with the consequential strat 
and general Inflation of the merchant, or the 
hristling shirt frill which Mr. Bamard always 
released from the hondage of his waistcoat as he 
approached the door of his office. A junior 
Clerk was always on the watch for his arriyal, in 
Order to throw open the door and admit King 
Corkscrew (as Mr. B. was called on 'Change) 
into his City dominions. Seated in a large 
morocco chair, Mr. Bamard gave audience to his 
chief clerk and his confidential cellarman. To 
do Mr. Bamard justice he was a first-rate man 
of business, and no financial blunder escaped 
him, so that his clerks gave him but little 
trouble, being most careful to be accurate and 
puQctual. 
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His cellarman knew, also, that Mr. Bamard 
had a true and discriminating palate. In pre- 
paring the various combinations of liqoids which 
go forth to the world as " fine old crusted," " old 
and dry," " sound and fruity," '* choice and 
nutty," or by the other names they received at 
their mixing, Mr. Cellarman knew that the 
ntmost discrimination must be exercised, or his 
compotations woold be rejected with scom and 
vituperation. 

Mr. Bamard possibly carried matters with a 
high band when abroad, to compensate himself 
for the very small figure he was allowed to make ?^* 
at home. Mrs. Bamard was, and always had 
been, of a very bad temper, as well as of a selfish, 
unloving nature; consequently, in the absence 
of all refinement from education and association, 
Mr. Bamard did not sleep upon a bed 



" Whose rougbest part 
Was but the crompling of the roses. 



He made a fair struggle for the maintenance of 
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his marital supremacy daring the first year and 
a half of his marriage^ bat yielded in the few 
months which preceded the birth of Oswald. 

That young gentleman was at first employed, 
very shamefuUy, to effect the utter subjugation 
of his papa ; but as Oswald grew in years> his 
mamma, giving way too much to the promptings 
of her matemal feelings, became in her turn the 
slave of her offspring. Mr. Bamard, therefore, 
maintained the best relations with his son, who^ 
being a 'cute child, discovered very soon the 
extent of his power, and exercised it to the 
banishment of all tutors, until at ten years old 
he could scarcely read Mother Hubbard. He 
had other acquirements, however, which in some 
way compensated — so his parents said — ^for his 
backwardness in book learning. He could play 
at cricket, as we have seen, and he could toss 
off a glass of his papa's peculiar port with a 
facility that was surprising. Oswald grew to be 
fond of wine, and was more than once detected 

VOL. T. 
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by the footman helplng himself on the 8I7. 
Poor little fellow! he was learning in a bad 
school, althoügh a pleasant one« 

With the servants Oswald was more or less 
populär, according to their degree. The men in 
the Stahles and the house liked young master, 
and did not hesitate to take tips &om the boy, 
or even to flatter him into giving them. To 
the women servants he was a kind of terror, 
playing them all nianner of uncomfortable tricks, 
and very often making mischief between them 
and their mistress. Oswald was what the mon- 
key is in that zoological paradise called "The 
Happy Family," he kept the household from 
going to sleep or becoming lethargic from an 
excess of peacefulness. 

To his mother's maid, Scott (who had been 
engaged at first as a nursery governess, but 
had given up her pupil in despair), Oswald was 
generally civil and amenable. The girFs good 
looks might possibly have had an influence 
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over him ; and it is among tbe Privileges of a 

pretty face to touch even the very young. 

Oswald was always very good with Scott, until 

he discovered that she walked out now and then 

with a young carpenter who had just started in 

business at Clapton, and who did the odd work 

at the villa. The little fellow turned very sulky 

for some days after making this discovery, but 

Scott contrived to coax him into a good humour 

again, and certainly kept the carpenter out of 

sight round the corner whenever she went sweet- 

hearting. 

Scott was not only lady*s maid to Mrs. 

Bamard, she was something more — she was 

her mistress's confidant. Like most women who 

have been reared out of good society, Mrs. 

Bamard made more private Communications to 

her maid than was compatible with their social 

relation to each other. Mrs. Bamard had no 

friends, although she boasted of many acquaint- 

ances, as Barnard had a great objection to Ute-ä- 

c 2 
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t^te dinners, and was» moreover» of a hospitable 
disposition. His invitations were always accept- 
able, as the cuisine was well managed, the menu 
judiciouslj arranged, and the wines at his own 
table were always unexceptionable, whateyer 
might have been the character of those forwarded 
from Gog Lane to his customers. 

Mrs. Bamard found the concoction of a letter 
to her long-neglected brother by no means an 
easy task, after she had written ** Falernian Villa, 
Clapton," and added the date. It reqnired some 
minutes' reflection before she could write " My 
dear Brother," and then she wrote rapidly, as 
fearing that her band might stop midway, so 
much untruth was there in that brief and ordinary 
inscription. 

After another long pause she continued : '* It 
is now nearly ten years since you and I quar- 

relled about " and then the old silver tea-pot 

presented itself, and appeared to be such a ridi- 
culous cause for disrupture and estrangement 
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between a brother and sister, ihat Mrs. Bamard 
threw down her pen, making ihereby a great fat 
blot on the paper, and compelling a new com- 
mencement of her episüe. 

Mrs. Bamard's second attempt was not more 
snccessfiil than the first, and she was on the 
point of abandoning the letter in despair, when a 
brilliant thought came into her head. She rang 
her bell, and Scott, in due time, answered the 
summons. 

'' Shut the door, Scott, and then sit down ; I 
want to talk to yon**' 

Scott was not unosed to such Conferences, and 
80 she obeyed without experiencing any surprise. 

" I have told you very often," said Mrs. Bar- 
nard, ''how shamefolly my brother Balph and 
bis wife behayed to me years ago." 

" Yes, ma'am, in refdsing you " 

''Yes, that was part of their bad conduct," 
intermpted Mrs. Bamard, wishing to ayoid 
details. " They behaved badly — very — but one 
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is in her grave, and for aught I know the other 
may be hasiening to it. He'U be fifty the day 
after to-morrow/* 

" That is not very old, ma*am/' Scott yentored 
to observe. 

" No, bat my brother was very racketty when 
yonng; often got tipsy, and stayed out late at 
nights, dancing, and that sort of thing." 

" Indeed," said Scott 

'* Howeyer, most men have some fanlts, and 
Balph had his. Now, IVe been thinkingy and so 
has Mr. Bamard, that as he has not married 
again, and as he has no child, it would be a pity 
to let this family quarrel go on until, perhaps, 
my brother might be adopting somebody, or be 
leaving his property to hospitals, or doing some 
foUy of that kind/' 

Scott merely bowed her head, as she remem- 
bered a time when her father, who had been a 
schoobnaster, laid poor, and very sick, in one of 
those noble institutions, and received as mach 
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care and kindly tending as could be found at the 
bedside of a king: 

"We settied tbis morning," continued Mrs. 
Bamard, '^ tbat the quarrel sbould be made up, 
as the day after to-morrow is bis birtbday ; and 
I have been trying to write to bim, but for tbe 
life of me I can't ! I can't ! As I write, I re- 
member words spoken in our quarrel, and I — 
well, I can't say tbe civil tbings wbich ougbt to 
be in a letter of reconciliation." 

"Why not wait until to-morrow, ma'am?'* 
asked Scott. 

" No, I want Balph to get it on bis birtbday, 
and Mr. Bamard must see it tbis evening. Yes ; 
I bave tbougbt, Scott, tbat as you write äs good 
a letter as I do — quite — ^you must imagine your- 
self in my place, and write to Kalpb, saying, 
*it is nearly ten years since we quarrelled/ 
and all tbat. Here's wbat I bave written; do 
sometbing in tbat way, and I'll copy it if I 
can." 
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Poor Scott was gi*eatly flurried by this request 
of her mi^tress, but Mrs. Bamard was positive — 
so positive that she left Scott in the dressing- 
room, and went into the garden to walk herseif 
calm. 

Nelly Scott was a clever girl for her Station. 
Her father had been the struggling master of a 
day school, and taught his daughter to read and 
write fairly ; and had Nelly had a better training 
than the servants' hall, she might have passed 
muster for something more than she was in the 
crowd of life. 

At first Scott was frightened at the task im- 
posed upon her by her mistress, but after a time 
she gained courage, and rather enjoyed the idea 
of being selected as a complete letter-writer in 
making up a family quarrel. 

When this work of fiction was completed, and 
submitted to the perusal of Mrs. Bamard^ she 
objected to the warmth of some of Nelly*s affec- 
tionate expressions, and resolutely toned them 
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down in the process of copying what was a 
really sensible production. 

" I have no wish, Scott/' said Mrs. Bamard, 
'* to lead Kalph to imagine that I am overflowing 
with sisterly love, or any such nonsense, because 
I should not be able to keep up the deception, 
neither would he believe it. I want to be 
friends for the sake of Oswald, and what he may 
get by it. Ralph and I never agreed very well 
when we were young. He was always very 
obstinate and self-willed, and I suppose I was 
the same, so I shall not say anything about oor 
old affection, or the days of our childhood. Yoa 
got that out of some novel. You have said a 
deal more than I could have done, but I suppose 
it must go/' 

Neither Nelly Scott nor Mrs. Barnard thought 
what that conyersation would lead to at the time 
itpassed between theni. 

Mr. Bamard retumed from the City at his 
usual hour, and having resigned his sceptre. 
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or umbrella, in the hall, and hung up his 
crown, or hat, on its appointed peg, he became 
the dutiful snbject and the obedient servant of 
his dominant wife. 

Mr. Barnard went through the ceremony of 
salating Mrs. Barnard's cheek, which was the 
nearest approach to an embrace which she per- 
mitted. The small äame which flickered in 
Hymen's torch when they had married had long 
been extinguished. 

" The Christophers called after Innch, but I 
did not ask them to stay dinner, which they 
came for, I fancy, as I wanted to have you 
alone,'' said Mrs. Barnard. 

"Quite right, my dear, quite right/* replied 
Barnard, "though I fancy I told Christopher 
senior that we were at home all the week, and 
should be glad to see him and his son Tom. 
But it*s no great matter.'' 

"How often have I told you that I object to 
your givrng those general invitations ? They 
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are always creating confusion at home, and are 
not complimentary to your friends. So you 
mast get out of it the best way you can." 

" No difficulty, my dear, not the least," replied 
Mr. Bamard, smiling feebly, " if I only knew 
what you had seid" 

'' Said?— 0, I told him that I didn't expect 
you home; that I thought you'd gone to 
Greenwich." 

Without you ?'' asked Mr. Barnard. 
You did once^ you know," remarked Mrs. 
Bamard, with a slight emphasis. 

" But only once," replied Mr. Bamard, " and 
that a long time ago." 

Dinner was announced, and a very good din- 
ner it was ; ample enough to haye made the two 
Christophers no inconvenience, had they been 
invited to have partaken of it. 

Mr. Bamard spoke little during dinner, as he 
was rather disconcerted at what had happened. 
Christopher and Son were old clients of his 
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hotise of business» and contractors for fites and 
flower-sliows. Mr. Bamard had thought that a 
snap-dinner at bis villa might have led to the 
disposal of certain wines, which had belied the 
promise of their youth, and were not presentable 
in good Society. However, a few glasses of bis 
own generous Burgundy restored bis equanimity, 
and the accession of the too lively Oswald to the 
dessert prevented bim relapsing into meditation 
of any kind. 

Oswald was conscious of bis power, and made 
the most of it. He would bave everything that 
bis mamma thought not good for bim, including 
brandy-cberries and pine-apple. He resolutely 
refused to leave the room when Scott came for 
bim, unless he were permitted to bave a sip of 
papa's wine, and when that was conceded bim^ 
he seized the füll glass with both bands, and 
drank off the contents. 

When Oswald had been removed, Mr. Bamard 
Said, somewbat regretfuUy, 
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** Mj dear, I am afiraid — ^I am afraid that hoj 
has a natural liking for wine.^ 

" Yes, — ^when it is very good/' replied Mrs. 
Bamard. 

Had Master Oswald Bamard on bis retirement 
been treated with an emetic, and kept on toast- 
and-water for the rest of bis days, we sbould, 
perbaps, bave beard tbe last of bim. 

Mrs. Bamard tben produced ber letter, and 
gaye it to ber busband to read. 

Mr. Bamard was dull of comprebension, 
as be read tbe letter twice tbrougb, once at 
tbe table and again at tbe window, as tbougb 
be tbougbt a better ligbt would make tbe 
wording of tbe letter clearer. Wben be bad 
finisbed, be tumed to Mrs. Barnard, and said, 
energetically, 

" Well, my dear, if any one bad given me that 
and Said it was yours, I would not bave be- 
lieyed tbem! After all tbat I bave beard you 
say about your brotber Ralpb and *' 
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"Will it answer the purpose for whicli it is 
written ?" asked Mrs. Bamard, abrapÜy. 

" Well, I — of course- — if it does not it ought 
to do !^ replied Bamard, bothered. 

" Then we'll say no more about the past, at 
least at present, so be kind enough to ring for 
coflfee, as they seem to have forgotten us/' 

Mr. Barnard rang the bell. 



CHAPTER II. 



If any man in the county of Sussex was par- 
ticularly astonished on April 30th, 18 — , it was 
Ealph Deering, of Hartsden. Had every bird 
in his dovecote flown into the breakfast pärlour, 
each bearing an olive-branch in its beak, it 
would not have more astonished him than did 
the missive of peace and reconciliation from his 
sister Louisa Bamard, which had reached him 
by post that morning. There had been other 
letters in the post-bag, but they remained un- 
opened on the table until Balph Deering had 
read and re-read Mrs. Bamard's ofifer to let 
bygones be bygones, and to come down with her 
husband, child, and maid, to stay a month in the 
home of her fathers at Hartsden. 
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"What the deuce is the meaning of this?" 
\7as Mr. Deering's first ejaculation when he 
could speäk. ^'What scheine has that artful 
hussy got in her head, that has made her con- 
coct such a mess of humble pie as this ? *' 

Falebnian Villa, Claxtov, 
Äprü 29, 18—. 

My deab Bbotheb Balph! 

("Very dear/') It's now nearly ten 
years since you and I had that foolish quarrel 
over a matter to which I will no further allude 
than to say, perhaps I was wrong (" So you 
were.") in pressing a claim which you would not 
admit to be just (" Nor was it. The plate was 
left to me, absolutely, and as it ought to have 
been.'O- It seems absurd that an only brother 
and an only sister should be at enmity for such 
a trifle, and continue so now that death has re- 
moved so many that were dear to both, warning 
US that a time is Coming when reconciliation will 
be impossible (" That's very like preaching, and 
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\vhen Loo was pious she always xnea^t mis« 
chief/O« I liave thought of this many times 
during the past year, and at last I resolved that, 
as to-morrow is your birthday, I would write to 
you and offer my sisterly good wishes for many, 
many happy retums of the day, in the hope that 
you will receive them as they are meant ("I 
shall do that, I dare say.'*), and let there be an 
end of all unkindness between us. ^^If you de- 
sire, Ealph, that we should be brothcr and sister 
again, and are willing to give me an invitation, 
I will come down to Hartsden for a month, and 
bring my husband and son, who are also anxious 
for this reconciliation. Your nephew, Oswald, 
is a charming, intelligent little fellow, and very 
like what I can just remember you to have been 
when you pushed me into the pond at the bottom 
of the garden (" Flummery ! But I did nigh 
drown her, that's the truth/'). Bamard is very 
fond of fishing and haymaking, and other rural 
Sports, and you would get on well together 
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Bamard and Oswald unite with me in love and 
remembrancee. I shall be anxious to hear from 
you, and remain, 

Your aflfectionate 

though long estranged sister, 

LouiSA Babnabd. 



P.S— I shaU have to bring my maid, wlio is 
also a sort of attendant on Oswald. She^s a 
superior person for her position, and would give 
no trouble, but be of use, as I suppose yours is 
like most other bachelor households, not arranged 
for the reception of ladies. 

" Yes, very like a bachelor's household," mused 
Mr. Deering. " Had poor Maggie lived — she 
turned out better than I took her for — this Old 
Place might have been lively enoagh by this 
time. Our baby would have been nine years old 
come August," and then Mr. Deering re-read 
Mrs. Bamard^s letter, and was perplexed ex- 
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ceedingly. And so we will leave him for the 
present. 

The *' Old Place " had not been built more 
than sixty years, but it stood on the site of an 
Elizabethan manor-house, and some of the 
architectural features of the preceding building 
had been preserved in the newer erection. The 
great parlour and the dining-room both had large 
bay Windows with latticed glazings, and looked 
out into a spacious garden, here and there inter- 
sected by thick yew hedges, which served as 
screens ägainst the northerly and easterly winds. 
The ceilings of the rooms had oak traverses, 
with bosses and small pendants, and the wide 
fireplaces had been furnished with dogs, as wood 
— nntil the formation of the adjoining railroad 
had made coal attainable — was the only fuel pro- 
curable at Hartsden. The fumiture was solid, 
old-fashioned, and faded by long usage, but care- 
fally tended by Mr. Deering's exemplary house- 
keeper, Mrs. Coppice, the wife of the farm bailiff, 
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who also lived in the house, being without what 
Mr. Malthus, we believe, named "encumbrances." 
The velvety lawns and broad walks of the 
garden were kept in excellent order, and one 
large arbour was fitted up to be, what Deering 
called, " a chapel of ease to the dining-room," 
when he entertained his friends to dinner in the 
sammer time. Hartsden stood on the top of a 
gentle rise, and from the terrace at the end of 
the garden was seen the Valley which gave a 
name to the place. Hedgerows and clumps of 
trees lent diversity to the rieh green meadows, 
and a distant railway viaduct added to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene, which would have 
been certainly improved by the addition of a 
stream. At the opposite side of the Valley was 
the small village of Hartslye, the light smoke 
from whose chimneys gave life to the landscape 
by day, whilst at night the lights shining from 
its Windows were pleasant indications of other 
homes and neighbours. 
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The Square grey tower and gilded weather- 
cock of the church showed above the tops of 
some grand old elms» and had served in former 
tiines as a landmark to wayfarers. In the ex- 
treme distance were the Sorrey Hills» studded 
with Clusters of trees, and ever varying in form 
and colour from the changes of light and at- 
mosphere. 

The Deerings had lived at Hartsden for more 
than a Century. At first they were only tenants, 
combining with their farming the business of 
land agents and valuers. When the profligacy 
and extravagance of the two last lords of the soil 
made money more in demand than could be sup- 
plied from their rent-roU, the land about Harts- 
den came» acre by acre, as easy bargains to the 
proyident Deerings, and the father of Balph 
bought the house and remaining land a cheap 
pennyworth. 

By the good management of the same prudent 
parent, Balph was also provided with a wife» 
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whose dowry of five hundred acres of land joined 
the Hartsden property. Though the match was 
at first not much to his liking, Balph knew how 
difficult it was to tum his father from any setÜed 
purpose, and thereifbre he married Margaret 
Bodgers. For three years they lived together 
at first contentedly, and then happily, hut at the 
end of that time poor Margaret died, taking with 
her the habe tö which she had given birth. 

Balph Deering feit his loss keenly for a time, 
to his own wonderment. But Margaret, though 
a homely woman — as yeomen's daughters were 
once on a time — ^had a tender nature, that won 
its way into the hearts of others, and into her 
husband Balpli's the deepest. Not that he could 
be said to have grieved long ; no, he thought it 
as unmanly and as useless to mourn for his wife, 
as he would have done to have grieved over a 
bad harvest, or ill-luck with his stock. Besides, 
he was a populär man at the market table, a 
keen sportsman, and no one was better mounted 
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in the honting field, or was a bolder rider. He 
was a capital shot^ and though he made a show 
of preserving his game, his neighboars were 
always welcome to a day's sport and a good 
dinner afterwards. He was exceedingly hos- 
pitable, and rarely as the great parlour was 
thrown open to lady yisitors, the spiders were 
kept out of the dining-room curtains by clonds 
of smoke from his neighbours' pipes. His 
harvest-homes were first-rate affairs ; no make- 
belieye of playing Sqoire Boontifuly and yet 
limiting the enjoyment of those who had ga- 
thered in the harvest. Balph Deering was a 
good farmer and a good master, and not a 
cottage npon his estate but was fit for good 
servants to live ixi like hnman fellows. Ahnost 
everyöne spoke well of Balph Deering, and yet 
he continued a widower. . And why ? 

The truth was, that like many a good fellow 
whose heart is as bold as a lion's, who could 
speak his mind» and would too to the king upon 
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his throne, Balph was cowed in the Society of 
women, and if ever he had thought favourahly of 
any other than Margaret, his courage failed him, 
and he dismissed the fair one with a sigh. 

That is a fact worth noting, ladies, and many 
a sheepish young man has the making of a good 
husband if you would only take the trouble to 
trot him out. 

So Hartsden had been without a mistress for 
more than ten years, and now his sister Louisa, 
who had quarrelled with Balph over a trifle of 
plate, who had left him lonely and forgotten all 
those years, had written him a letter with no 
more warmth in it than there was in a dish of 
skim-milk, proposing to shake hands, and come 
as his guest for a whole month. 

Balph Deering was a good fellow, but he was 
not withoüt his failings. He had all the crafti- 
ness and suspiciousness so common to men who 
have lived much alone, or who have had a 
narrow education, and which sometimes become 
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meanness. With those who mix freely in the 
World such characteristics assome the more 
liberal phases of prudence and caution, but are 
not incompatible with generosity and honour. 
Balph, therefore, put the worst construction on 
his sister's peaceful advances — ^he was not far in 
the wcong-imd he also conceived such a project, 
should his suspicions prove correct, as would re* 
sult in sister Loo's utter discomfiture. 

Balph was quite as much perplexed to frame 
a reply as his sister had been to construct her 
letter. It was not until the second day after the 
receipt of Mrs. Bamard's proposal for peace that 
Balph dispatched his answer. He invited the 
Bamards to come to Hartsden. 

There was a glow of triumph in Mrs. Bamard's 
face as she gave her husband her brother's letter. 

" I knew how it would be," she said ; " I knew 
I had but to hold up my finger at any time to 
bring about a reconciliation with that soft-hearted 
fellow.'' 
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"And does he really surrender at discretion, 
as I may say ! " exclaimed Mr. Bamard, hastily 
reading Balph's rather brief epistle. "He 
does! and — ^really, Loo, you are a remarkable 
woman ! " 

" Don't call me Loo — and there's nothing re- 
markable in a brother and sister being recon- 
cüed/' 

" No, no, certainly not ; but I must admire the 
tact with which it was done,*' said Mr. Bamard, 
mildly. 

" But it's not done yet," replied Mrs. Barnard ; 
" all will depend upon circumstances. Balph, I 
fancy, is still a little sore ; and if he should not 
receive me cordially I am afraid — ^that is, it is 
possible — that I may say something not quite 
agreeable." 

" Possibly, possibly," said Barnard, rather in- 
considerately. 

"Well, that would be inconvenient," replied 
Mrs. Bamard, sharply ; " and so — ^I have thought 
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the matter over — ^you shall go to Hartsden the 
day before and smooth the way." 

" Oh ! " was all Mr. Bamard trusted himself to 
utter. 

" You can have been to Chichester on business, 
and taken Hartsden on your way back,*' con- 
tinued Mrs. Bamard. " If you find that Balph 
is really disposed to be &iends, you can meet us 
at the Hartslye Station the next day, and if not — 
why it is only to take retum tickets and come 
home again.'^ 

" Well," Said Mr. Bamard, " I see no objection 
to ihat ; " for to do him justice, away from Fa- 
lemian Villa and its mistress, Mr. Bamard had 
plenty of pluck. He was a man of the world, 
and accustomed to overcome small difficulties, 
having been long in the wine trade. 

Mrs. Bamard replied to her brother's letter, 
and haying done so, packing was instantly com- 
menced. 

On the third day after, Mr. Bamard started 
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for Chichester^ and in due course returned and 
presented himself at Hartsden about four o'clock 
in the aftemoon. 

Mr. Deering was fortunately at home, being 
rather indisposed, having taken the chair at a 
Farmer's Clnb on the preceding day, and '^ made 
a night of it/^ What that meant in former days 
some greyheads may remember, and rejoice 
that such " liberal meetings " are things of the 
past. 

"Mr. Deering," said Barnard, when intro- 
duced into the great parlour where Balph had 
been taking a nap, '^I cannot find vrords to 
express my gratification at once more taking you 
by the band." 

"Well, as to that," replied Deering, "I am 
glad to see you again at Hartsden, but — ^I didn't 
expect you tili to-morrow. Where's Louisa ? " 

" Little dreaming that I am once more under 
this dear old roof," replied Mr. Bamard, plea- 
santly ; " I was to bave met her on her way 
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down to-morrow, but having settled some busi- 
Bess I had at Chichester sooner tban I expected, 
I thougbt, rather tban spend a lonely nigbt in a 
Strange inn, I would come on at once to Harts- 
den and tax your bospitality a day earlier." 

** And you're beartily welcome, Mr. Barnard." 

" Not Mr. Bamard, please, — ^Bamard, or Joe 
Bamard, as you used to call me in tbe days 
wben we came courting here, *A long time 
ago. 

" Well, Bamard, tben," said Ealpb. " Tbey Ve 
seen to your luggage, I suppose," ringing tbe 
bell ; " and you bave not dined, of course ? " 

"No; but I made a punisbing luncb before 
leaving Cbicbester, and can do witb tea by-and- 

" Tea ! not at Hartsden, Mr. " Ealph 

cbecked bimself, and a servant baving answered 
tbe bell, added, " Take Mr. Bamard's luggage 
to bis room, and send Mrs. Coppice bere di- 
rectly." 
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"Now, pray — I know you dine early in the 
country " 

" Well, I haven't been quite the thing to-day/' 
interrupted Ealph ; " and — oh ! Mrs. Coppice, 
we shall want some dinner as soon as you can 
get it ready. What have you ? " 

" There's a nice fore-quarter of lamb, sir," 
replied the housekeeper. 

« That'U do for one thing," said Ralph, 

" Excellently ; nothing eise, I beg, on my 
account. • I am excessively fond of lamb, — 
especially country lamb," observed Mr. Bar- 
nard. 

''And you can broil a chicken, or roast a 
duck ? •* 

" O, yes, sir; and there's a leveret as was shot 
yesterday,*' added Mrs. Coppice. 

Very well. When will dinner be ready ? *' 
At six, sir^ or thereabouts," replied the 
housekeeper, who then went her way, rejoicing ; 
for Mrs. Coppice delighted in the exercise of her 
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art, and was as hospitable in disposition as her 
master. 

" What shall we do to fiU up the time, Bar- 
nard/' asked Deering. ''Take a stroll in the 
garden, or a walk down to the stock-yard. Fve 
some pretty thmgs there." 

" Either, or both/* replied Bamard, thinking 
at the same time, " No further inquiry about 
Louisa, — ^not a word of Oswald." 

When they were fairly in the garden Mr. 
Bamard thought he might as well '^force the 
running " a little. 

"Ah! " exclaimed Bamard, with a long-drawn 
sigh, " here is the dear old garden ! Just as it 
was in * auld lang syne.' There's the old bower 
where Louisa and I have sat and " 

" Ah ! ^' Said Ealph, " by-the-by, how is my 
sister ? " 

"Well, quite well, I am delighted to say/^ 
replied Bamard, " and so is Oswald, our darling 
boy. Ah! Deering, you will be charmed with 
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that littie fellow when you know him. A fine, 
high-spirited chap — ^if he has a fault — rather too 
high-spiritedy perhaps." 

" O, school will fetch that out of him," re- 
marked Deering. "When a boy has been 
well thrashed once or twice he is generally 
tarne enough." 

"My dear Deering," said Bamard, "pray don't 
say that again before your sister. She doats on 
Oswald ! would give her life for him, I beHeve." 

Deering gave a short grünt, but that might 
have been occasioned by opening the gate which 
led to the farm buildings. 

" You can't imagine what a wife your sister has 
been ! " said Bamard, not to lose ground. "You 
only knew her as the country girl — ^the unex- 
panded bud. But when it was necessary for her 
to assert herseif as the mistress of a family she 
fulfilled her mission ! " That was true enough. 

"I don't doubt it. Loo was always a very 
positive person, and would have her own way. 
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She called it asserting a principle; I called it 
being d perverse." 

"Oh! Ah, yes!" said Barnard, finding he 
was not progressmg in the direction he had 
intended. "But time has mellowed all that, 
like good port she has deposited her crust, 
and " 

"That^s a beautiful heifer, Barnard," inter- 
rupted Deermg ; " if j^ou know anything about 
stock you must admire her." 

"I don't know much about stock, but I do 
admire," replied the obsequious Barnard, as 
there was something in Deering's voice which 
reminded him of the absent Louisa. 

As we have no desire to compel the reader to 
accompany the gentlemen throngh the litter of 
the stock-yard, or to repeat the different eulo* 
giums which Deering passed upon his cattle and 
pigs, we will return to the house as Mrs. Coppice 
iB serving up her piain and ample dinner. . 

"You needn't dress, Bamard," said Deering; 
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" we will only change our boots, and wash^ as I 
see we are rather late for dinner." 

"Jnst what I like," replied Bamard, "no 
ceremony. ITl be ready in a brace of shakes." 

"Whatever space of time is indicated by a 
brace of shakes we know not, but in about ten 
minutes the two genüemen were seated at table. 

Deering^s appeüte had retnmed, and Mr. 
Bamard was nearly famishing, as the *^ pnnish- 
ing Innch " was all a fiction. 

" Take some sherry," said Deering, after a few 
moments' devotion to the lamb. 

" With pleasure," answered Bamard ; and then, 
filling his glass and smiling at Deering, he throst 
forth his band, and wonld not be satisfied nntil 
he had shaken that of his brother-in-law. 

The wine was swallowed at a gnlp, bat Bar- 
nard's highly educated palate forced him to re- 
co^iise its pro^cial qnality, althongh with the 
comforting assnrance that it really was only 
Sherry intimately associated with brandy. 
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The dinner proceeded, and again and again 
Deering passed the decanter, which Bamard did 
not refuse, although conscious that he was ha- 
zarding the loss of his night's rest and bravlng 
an attack of dyspepsia ; but then it was for the 
good of his family. 

With the removal of the cloth fresh difficol- 
ties presented themselves to the educated wine 
drinker. At first they came in the form of some 
formidable looking port, black as Erebus, and no 
doubt as strong as it was black. Bamard had 
unfortunately, before dinner, professed his liking 
for port, and he was sufficiently experienced in 
social peculiarities to know that every man is 
more or less oflfended when the quality of his 
port is in the least questioned. Bamard swal- 
lowed his dose like a good husband and father, 
and was relieved to find that there was only a 
mesaUiance similar to that which had charac- 
terised the sherry. 

After two glasses, however, he said : 
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"No xnore, thanks! I never exceed two 
glasses of port after dinner/' 

"Well, I don't care for wine myself, so" — 
rising, and ringing the bell — " we will have in 
the grog and the cigars. I hope you smoke. 
Living so much alone as I have doue, smoking 
has become a habit, and I cannot sleep without 
a whiflf or two." 

Now Mr. Bamard was a bad smoker — a 
wretchedly bad smoker^^but he declared he 
relished exceedingly the smeU of tobacco : and 
so Balph Deenng blazed away, after almost 
compelling his companion to mix a glass of 
brandy and water. 

Why do we make record of this someWhat 
boorish dinner ? Because it was an instance of 
Balph Deering's craftiness» as no man in the 
county had better wine than he when he desired 
only the enjoyment of his guests. 

He knew that Bamard must be a seasoned 
vessel, and not easUy overcome by good wine. 
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Now Deering wanted to unsettle his brother-in- 
law, and make bim talk. 

" You never bad but one cbild ? " asked Deer- 
ing, carelessly. 

" Never but one," repKed Bamard ; " but we are 
content, for he is, in one word, a paragon of a boy." 

" "What, clever ? Eeads well, and all tbat ? *' 
asked Deering. 

" He has intellect for anytbing," replied Bar- 
nard ; " but we — ^both Mrs. Bamard and myself 
— are opposed to the forcing System, and Oswald 
as yet has not been — what shall T say? de- 
veloped." 

" A bit of a dunce, then, I suppose ? " said 
Deering. 

" Only so far as books are concemed," replied 
Bamard. " At all athletic Sports he is superior 
to his years; bat. and ball, cricket, breaking 
Windows, and " 

" And my sister, you say, doats on him ? '* 
asked Deering, rather quietly. 
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" Yes— doats — ^there is no other word," replied 
Bamard. "I assure you, my dear boy, that I 
am a minor consideration to that child. I am 
made very sensible of that at times/' 

Mr. Bamard had unconsciously sipped and 
sipped the potent draught he had concocted at 
his brother-in-law's Suggestion, whilst the fumes 
of the tobacco which Deering poured forth con- 
tmuously, surrounded the non-smoker's head, 
despite his efforts to buffet it away by means of 
his dinner napkin. After a time Barnard's voice 
was rather broken, and his words slightly de- 
prived of their proper syllabic arrangement. 

^' The boy's the first consideration, is he ? 

Thafs rather too bad, though," said Deering, 

* 

with affected sympathy. You the head of the 
famüy." 

" The head of the family ! " repeated Barnard, 
sotto vocey and shaking his head. 

"Then Master Oswald, I suppose, occupies 
that Position ? " 
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''He doesy sir!" replied Barnard, striking 
the table with bis closed fist, '' and bis motber 
allows it. I believe sbe would walk bare-foot 
to St. Faul'sy ride outside a 'bus, do anytbing 
for tbe sake of tbat boy." 

" Give up friends ? " asked Deering. 

" Dozens, sir ! — Forgive old foes — do anytbing 
for Oswald. — Bless bim ! " 

It was evident tbat Mr. Barnard was in a 
condition to go to bed ; and as Mr. Deering bad 
learned all be sougbt to know, be proposed to 
ring for candles, to wbicb Mr. Barnard gave a 
ready assent. 

" Deering," tbis was Mr. Barnard's exit speecb, 
— " Deering, you wiU like tbat boy — ^your nepbew, 
mind tbat. — ^A boy of promise. You'll take to 
tbat boy. Everybody does. You'll love bim. 
— Oswald Barnard Deering — ^tbink of tbat. — 
Good nigbt, dear old fellow. — ^You'U love tbat 
boy." 

And imder tbe careful guidance of a man- 
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servant Mr. Bamard was conducted to his sleep- 
ing room. 

When the door of the dining-room was again 
closed Mr. Deering lighted another cigar, and 
resting his arm upon the table, sent forth a few 
rapid puflfs. 

Then he laughed a little spiteful laugh, as 
though he were thinking, " Tm as clever as sister 
Loo, although I have lived here all xny life, and 
for the last ten years lonely and forgotten by 
her. I was not to be surprised into a forgetful- 
ness of the past, nor to be fooled into the belief 
that it was sisterly aflFection — sisterly regret — 
which had made her do such violence to her 
stubbom nature, that she conld ask me to forget 
our quarrel — almost to forgive her. No — I knew 
there was some other motive than a wish for 
reconciliation with me whom for ten years she 
has left to the companionship of these empty 
rooms and their old memories. I was right; 
brother Bamard has told me so, and I will keep 
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the secret until I teil it in my own way. If I 
were to die to-night, or any time before I had 
made a will, sister Loo would laugh over my grave, 
and Master Oswald Bamard Deering be some day 
master of Hartsden. As I conldn't sleep with 
that fear upon me I may as well write as try 
to sleep." 

Some snch thoughts must have been passing 
through his mind as he rang the bell and desired 
the servants to go to rest, whilst he sat writing 
long past midnight. 



CHAPTER m. 

— »— 

Mb. Babnabd passed an uneasy night on the 
great four-poster which had been assigned to 
him. After a short^ stertorous sleep, he had 
awakened to all the after-miseries of a debauch 
of bad wine, and reproached himself for the 
sacrifice he had made at the domestic altar. 
But when he reflected that Deering might have 
taken offence at any disparagement of his wine, 
and thought what she would have said to such 
an undesirable commencement of the new inti- 
macy with their wealthy relative, he resolved to 
bear with patience the qualms which oppressed 
him and drove away re£reshing sleep from his 
pillows of goose-down. He tried to recall the 
conversation which had passed between him and 
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Deering, as he had a half-confased recoUection 
of having spoken somewhat unkindly of Louisa, 
but bis memory became misty, and he soon lost 
all the shadows of the past. Ugly thoughts^ too, 
came into bis mind of hogsbeads, and pipes, and 
casks, that be bad sent out into tbe world at tbe 
beginning of bis commercial career, not to cbeer 
tbe bearts of men, but to steal away tbeir brains, 
and to generate sucb discomfort as now afiäicted 
bimself. He resolved to make atonement by 
improving tbe cbaracter of bis brotber-in-law's 
cellar, even if be presented bim witb tbe means 
of doing so — as Louisa bad proposed to stay a 
montb at least at Hartsden if matters went on 
pleasantly, and good wine was necessary to tbe 
preservation of ber good temper. Wben tbe 
servant bad brougbt bis bot water in tbe 
moming Mr. Bamard arose and made bis 
toilette, not in comfort certainly, but baving 
due regard to time and place, be presented 
bimseK in tbe breakfast-room, attired like a 
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fine, middle-aged English gentleman, one of 
forty years ago. 

He found that Deering had been up an hour 
or more (late as he had retired to bed), and had 
visited his stock, of which he was very proud, 
having some pedigree animals amongst them 
which could challenge comparison with any in 
the county. 

" Good moming, Barnard," said Deering, see- 
ing at a glance how it had fared with his brother- 
in-law during the night. " Charming moming 
this for a walk round the home farm." 

" It is a charming moming, certainly,'* replied 
Bamard, looking out of window ; " but — ^I don't 
think I shall have time for a stroU, as I have to 
meet Louisa by the one o'clock down — and — 
No, I think Vd rather not, this moming." 

"All right. Liberty Hall this, you know," 
Said Deering, " and here's breakfast." 

Deering had obtained the Information he 
wanted ovemight, and was too good-natured not 
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to endeavour to mitigate the sufferings of the 
vanquished. He had conjectured rightly that 
Barnard^s appetite for breakfast would be some- 
what of the feeblest, and Mrs. Goppice had 
therefore had instructions to prepare accord- 
ingly. Mr. Bamard found his appetite improve 
by what it fed on, and was at last surprised and 
consoled by a liqmur of brandy not to be excelled 
even at Gog Lane or Falemian Villa. 

" Why the deuce didn't he produce that last 
night, instead of that beastly brown poison I 
swallowed ?^^ thought Barnard. 

We know why. 

"Louisa comes by the one train, you say?" 
Said Deering. " How many are there ? The 
boy and his nurse " 

"Not nurse, if you please," interposed Mr. 
Bamard. "Oswald dont like it to be thought 
he has a nurse, so Scott is considered to be 
Mrs. Bamard's maid." 

"Well, she only counts as one, nurse or 
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maid/' said Deering ; "so the phaeton and light 
cart will bring the humans and the luggage. 
You can driye a pair, I suppose ? " 

" Yes — of course — I dare say I could," replied 
Bamard, whose costume was quite horsey enough 
to justify Deering^s inquiry. " But I don't like 
Strange horses, and " 

"No consequence, I'll drive, and " said 

Deering. 

" My dear fellow," interrupted Bamard, 
"that's very good of you, but I would suggest 
that as you and Louisa have not met for so many 
— ^for a long time, that perhaps your meeting 
had not better take place at the Station." 

" Well, there's reason in that," said Deering. 
" My man shall drive you over. Coppice shall 
take the light cart — ^I suppose the lady's maid 
won't object to ride in such a trap ? " 

"She has lived," replied Bamard, slowly, 
" she has lived with Louisa four years " 

"That's fnough — she won't object to any- 
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thing," Said Deering, with a smile, which 
Bamard, after a short pause, reciprocated. 

" You've not been into the Great Parlour, I 
fancy," said Deering, leading the way to that 
apartment. " Not much alteration, you see." 

"None — I can remember everything here," 
replied Bamard, "though I have not seen it 
since the happiest day of my Hfe." 

"Sincewhat?" 

" Since my wedding-day — ^the day which made 
me the husband of your dear sister Louisa." 

" Oh, ah ! " said Deering, not quite realising 
the idea. '*The old fumiture looks the worse 
for wear, like its owner." 

"Well, yes; it certainly bears the marks of 
time," replied Barnard. 

"I have never cared to disturb it," said 
Deering, rather sadly. " Somehow one asso- 
ciates those dead and gone with such things — 
but lonely men have odd fancies.** 

**Let US hope, my dear Deering,'* replied 
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Bamard, holding out bis band, which bis 
brother-in-law did not take— "let us hope that 
you will be lonely no more — tbat once again a 
female influence will be feit witbin tbese walls> 
and tbat Hartsden will be more of a bome to you 
tban it bas been for years past." 

" Yes. Let us bope so/' said Deering ; " and 
it sball be if I can make it so.'* 

" How bappy I am to bear you say tbat ! 
Louisa will do ber best to belp in tbat direction, 
I know sbe will." 

Barnard bardly believed wbat be said, but be 
was a propbet, nevertbeless. 

A neat mail pbaeton and pair, a ligbt tax cart 
drawn by a bandsome cob, were waiting tbe 
arrival of tbe down train at Hartslye Station. 
Mr. Barnard was on tbe platform, ready to 
receive bis bousebold, and in due time tbe 
engine was beard screaming in tbe distance, like 
an angry scold abusing a recalcitrant busband. 
Tbe train stopped, and Mr. Bamard banded out 
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bis wife, and son> and bird-cage, leaving Scott to 
follow witb tbe usual profasion of sbawls, para- 
sols, bags, and dressing-cases. 

"Welcome, my dears," said Bamard, "you 
are punctual " 

"You had better look after tbe laggage, 
Bamard/' interrupted Mrs. Bamard ; " Scott 
will sbow you our packages — six — no, seven— 
but sbe knows." 

Mr. Bamard obeyed witb alacrity, and baving 
Seen tbe luggage placed on a porter's truck, re- 
tumed to Mrs. Bamard, tben looking fortb from 
tbe little waiting-room at tbe Station. 

"Everytbing rigbt, Scott?" asked Mrs. 
Bamard. 

" Yes, ma'am, everytbing." 

'' And now, Bamard, come bere. All pleasant 
atHartsden?'* 

" Eminently so,*' replied Bamard. " Deering 
received me like — ^like a prince — an affectionate 
prince. Provided dinner and " 

YOL. I. F 
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" Then you think he will be glad to receive 
me and Oswald?'' 

"Delighted, I am sure," answered Bamard. 
" He spoke of you with brotherly warmth, and 
as for Oswald ! he really must have been longing 
to have had a nephew, he was so interested 
about the darling. I have brought a phaeton 
and cart ^^ 

" Very well — then as soon as the luggage is 
ready — you had better take my dressing-case 
from Scott — and the bird-cage — we will go. 
You and Oswald can ride at the back, and I will 
sit by the groom." 

" Of course, my dear," replied Bamard. 

But Master Oswald wouldn't ride at the back 
with papa ; he would go with Scott — Scott, and 
nobody eise — in the light cart. This arrange- 
ment, however, was not to be permitted. 

" I would not have that boy present himself 
at Ilartsden for the first time in a cart for a 
thousand pounds!" said Mrs. Barnard, firmly; 
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"I should löok upon it as a bad omen. No, 
Barnard, Scott and Oswald must ride at the 
back, and you must ride in the other thing." 

Mr. Bamard did not mind, not he. He was 
in the country, where nobody knew him, so the 
head of the family took his seat on the luggage, 
relieved of the dressing-case, however, but still 
cnstodian of the canary. 

The meeting between Kalph Deering and his 
sister would have been undemonstrative enough 
had it been left to Kalph, but Mrs. Bamard 
threw her arms around his neck, and tried very 
Lard to cry. But hers was a stony nature, and 
no water was to be found near the surface. She 
did kiss her brother, and call him "dear old 
Ealph;" but finding herseif deficient in words, 
she seized Oswald, and lifted him up to her 
brother^s face, saying, " IQss him, Ealph — ^kiss 
him, Oswald — ^your only uncle." 

Balph gave the cheek of the wondering boy a 
hearty smack, and then said, ^'Let me look at 

F 2 
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you, my man. You are a fine little fellow, and I 
hope a good boy also.'^ 

" Yes/' replied Oswald, " and I want a piece 
of cake ; mamma said I was to have what I like 
when I got here." 

" So you shall ; though your mamma spoils 
you, I fancy." 

" Oh no, Kalph," replied Mrs. Bamard ; " he 
is under proper discipline, I assure you ; though 
I do not like curbing a boy's spirit too much.'' 

Oswald proved the eflfect of his mamma's 
teaching by tugging violently at her dress, and 
again demanding " some cake — some cake and 



wine." 



Having resolutely refused to say "If you 
please," to Mrs. Bamard's great mortification, 
Oswald was led out of the room, and consigned 
to Scott, who had orders to satisfy the young 
gentleman's requirements. 

Master Oswald was no respecter of persons 
'when he was in one of his tempers, and as he 
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elected to be particularly disagreeable and self- 
Tnlled on the day of his introduction to Hartsden, 
poor Scott had the benefit of his society through- 
out the aftemooD. Döring one of his pets he 
threw a small ball^ with which he had been 
playing, in the face of the young woman, and the 
blow was sufficiently severe to bring tears into 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Barnard and her brother came up at 
the time, and though Scott tried to conceal 
her tears (she was really fond of the young 
tyrant)^ Deering perceived that she had been 
crying, and said, " What's the matter, my lass ? 
Crying?" 

"No, sir, not quite crying," replied Scott; 
" Master Oswald threw his ball '' 

"Yes, she is crying," interrupted Oswald. 
" She's crying because she's left her sweetheart, 
the carpenter, in London." 

Mrs. Bamard could not help laughing at this 
sally of her clever son ; and as Scott called him 
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a " naughty boy," and ran after him, nothing 
more was then said of the matter. 

We have no desire to chronicle all the trifling 
incidents of this reconciliatory visit to Hartsden. 
Mrs. Bamard was greatly surprised to find -how 
dingy and dreary the old house had become, and 
being one who looked far into the future, she 
determined before leaving to suggest certain im- 
provements and additions, which if not really 
needed by her brother, might be acceptable to — 
well, shall we say — to those who should succeed 
to the property ? 

As Barnard found Hartsden intolerably doli, 
even after Deering had discovered some unex- 
ceptionable port, sherry, and claret, he had more 
than once been compelled to retum to London, 
and might — if the glass of Momus had not been 
a fable — ^have had the satisfaction of knowing 
that no one regretted his absence. On each 
occasion he brought down with him, at his wife's 
desire, some article of modern bijouterie , whioh. 
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being placed with judgment about the great 
parlour, served to make the dinginess of the old 
fumiture more noticeable. 

Mrs. Bamard had all the craftiness of her 
brother, and this was an instance of its develop- 
ment. 

One day, when the brother and sister were 
sitting in the bay window-seat of the great 
parlour^ looking at the distant hüls and the in- 
tervening village, Mrs. Barnard said, quite care- 
lessly, " Ealph, how these latticed panes interfere 
with the prospect. They quite spoil it, cutting 
up the view into pieces.** 

" I never noticed that," replied Ealph. 

"Nor did I formerly, but since I have seen 
how much plate glass improves a house, I wonder 
how one ever did without it." 

" Plate glass ? " murmured Deering. 

"Yes, it's so cheap now," continued Mrs. 
Bamard; "so very cheap since the duty was 
taken ofif, that it seems a sin not to use if 
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" There's mach in what you say," replied 
Ralph, " and I'U think about it" 

*' And I teil you what, Balph/^ said Mrs. Bar- 
nard, '^ as I hope now to pay you a long visit 
every sammer, yoa oaght to make a dressing- 
room and a boadoir— a small private sitting-room 
to that great bed-room apstairs. Ladies expect 
sach comforts now-a-days/^ 

"I don't see how they can be added?" re- 
marked Deering. 

*^ Oh, m show yoa in a moment," replied 
Mrs. Bamard, going to her writing-case, and 
making a rade diagram of the room. " There^s 
the room as it is, mach too large — yoa may have 
a bed-room too large, yoa know. Now, take ofif 
so mach of the room — ^there's yoar dressing- 
place ; now cut throo^ this window, and there's 
yoar entrance to the boadoir, which can be boUt 
on to the end of the hoose, and the lower part 
woold make a snag little library, which is 
wanted/' 
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" Well, that seems simple enough," replied 
Deering, folding up the plan, and placing it in 
bis side pocket, *^ and I'll think iäbout it.'' 

Mrs. Barnard thought she had gone far enough 
for the present, and so changedthe subject. 

A fortnight of the projected visit had passed, 
and Oswald had won bis way into the good 
graces of bis uncle. At least it seemed so, as 
Ealph very often joined the boy at bis play when 
Scott had Charge of bim ; for old as Oswald was, 
bis anxious parents regarded bim almpst as a 
baby. Uncle Ealph certainly took a great in- 
terest in bis nephew, as he constautly questioned 
Scott about bim ; and on one occasion gave her 
a sovereign in acknowledgment of her evident 
affection for the boy. Scott having been bred in 
the servants' ball, received the money with a 
smile — she could Dot curtsey, as she was sitting 
at work on a garden seat. 

*' You must have an excellent temper, Mrs. 
Scott, to bear with bis 'winning ways,' as 
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^Irs. Bamard calls them. He seems to like 
plagoing yoa," said Deering. '^ I suppose there 
was some tmth in what he said about your 
sweetheart, the carpenier.'^ 

Scott opened her large hazel eyes, as if she 
had forgotten (or affected to forget) to what Mr. 
Deering alladed; and on being reminded of 
Oswald's Speech on the first day of arrival, the 
yonng woman colonred very red, and said, " it 
was all Master Oswald's nonsense." She spoke 
the tmth. Sweethearting is nonsense, but oh ! 
what pleasant nonsense when the triflers are not 
qnite fiye-and-twenty ! 

Oswald' soon discoyered the power he had 
gained with his nnde Balph, who, at the bo3r^s 
reqnest, and to the delight of Mrs. Bamard, had 
bought a pony, and taken upon himself the task 
of riding-master, the menage at first being the 
garden. Although there was not any apparent 
danger, Balph knew what a precious treasure 
was entrusted to him, and he never would assume 
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the sole respoD^bility ; so Mrs. Bamard or her 
maid invariably walked at the side of the pony 
whilst uncle led it. 

Bat we have said we had no desire to chronicle 
all the trifling incidents of this yisit, althoagh 
Deering had prevailed on his sister to extend it 
to six weeks. 

"What smoke is that yonder?" asked Mrs. 
Bamard, as she and Balph were Walking on the 
terrace at the end of the garden. " I don't re- 
member any cottage in the green lane." 

"Oh, that?'' replied Deering; "that comes 
from some tenants of mine, who pay no rent, bat 
get me at times into sad disgrace with my neigh- 
bours." 

" Indeed ? " 

" Yes, they're gipsies, who will come and camp 
there/' replied Deering. 

" Bat I wooldn't have them there, so close to 
the honse/' said Mrs. Bamard. 

" Poor devils ! " continaed Deering. " They're 
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a wretched sei when you know all about them. 
It's all very fine to sing aboat a ' gipsey's life for 
xne/ and paint pictures of red cloaks and pretty 
faces. They're as miserable a lot as lives, and I 
haven't the heart to make the case harder by 
sending them from an old camping ground. You 
must remember them forty years ago» Loo.*' 

Mrs. Barnard did not choose to remember 
anything so long ago before Scott, who had come 
on the terrace with Master Oswald. 

" If you like well walk down to them," said 
Deering. "We may get a hotchiwichey for 
Oswald.'' 

" A hotchiwhat ? *' 

" A hedgehog ; the true gipsies have quite a 
language of their own," replied Deering. "I 
know a word or two from talking to them.'' 

" You ! Why, I thought they were all 
thieves ? " asked Mrs. Bamard, surprised. 

" They never rob me/' replied her brother, 
" but I fancy they are cheats and rogues to a 
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man. My neighbours complain sometimes of a 
missing goose or a rooster, but they take nothing 
of mine except, perhaps, a jack-hare or a rabbit ; 
and they're welcome to them.^ 

" I always heard that they lived on the fat of 
the IsLud" Said Mrs. Barnard ; " and passed 
their time drinking, and singing, and dancing.^ 

" As for the fat of the land, they will eat any- 
thing, even when the butcher has not been called 
in professionally. It is a saying of theirs, I am 
told, in all countries, that — 

" The flesh of a beast that God kills most be better than that 
killed by the hand of man."* 

" The nasty creatiires ! " cried Mrs. Barnard. 

" As for their merry-making, I don't fancy 
they have more than a fair share of that. Some 
of them play the fiddle to live by it — as others 
play upon tin pots and grinding wheels. Eely 
upon it, Loo, they are more to be pitied than 

* See " Hoyland's Historical Survey/ &c. 
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envied. Can you manage ihis gap ? let me help 
you over. Now, Oswald ! Now, Mrs. Scott ; 
hold tight of my band — and there we are ! 

The party had come into the green lane within 
a few yards of the gipsies' tent — a tattered, well 
patched blanket, strained over ribs of hazel. A 
woman, dirty in the extreme, was washing a few 
ragged articles ; and a pot, suspended from a 
tripod of sticks, and filled apparently with po- 
tatoes, was boiling over a fire made of wood. 

An old man, almost blind from age, was 
cutting vent-pegs from some willow branches, 
and a woman, almost as old, and evidently a 
practical naturalist, was overlooking the head of 
an urchin. 

" Well, Binney," said Deering, " you are back 
to your old quarters." 

The man made a bow and the woman curtsied, 
without any appearance of fear. 

" Thanks to your honour," said the man, " we 
come to the old pitch once a year. It^s not 
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every gentleman as lets us come twice, thoügh 
little's the härm we does/* 

"Well, do none, and then you may stay, 
Binney," said Deering. " Have you got a 
hedgehog? I know you are a luxurious cid 
fellow, and like a tit-bit*' 

The old man laughed^ and said somethmg 
that "a hotchiwichey wasn^t game er poultry, 
your honour/* and they had got one in the 
donkey-cart, and the gentry were asked to see it. 

Deering, however, stopped for a moment, and. 
spoke a few rapid words to the old woman before 
he joined his party. 

" Well, Oswald, shall I give Binney sixpence 
for the hedgehog?** said Uncle Ralph. 

" A nasty ugly thing ! I won't have it,'* replied 
Oswald. 

"Then you must give Binney sixpence for 
showing it to you," and the coin which Deering 
tossed to the old man looked remarkably like a 
Shilling. 
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The old man made bows and uttered blessings 
which would have been cheap at half-a-crown. 

" Your wife teils me you're not so strong as 
you were, so — ^IVe told her she can come in the 
evenings for some milk for a week or two. 
Come, Mrs. Bamard, you must charge the gap 
again, unless you care to walk round by the 
homestead." 

Mrs. Bamard did not affect Walking much, 
and so Mr. Deering had to assist the party as he 
.had done before. Mr. Deering was a very crafty 
man, and one that kept his own counsel. 

However agreeable the Prolongation of her 
visit was to Mrs. Bamard, it was far from 
acceptable to her maid, as Nelly Scott had 
received a letter from John ICnight, the car- 
penter, which she would have been glad to have 
answered in person. 

It began — 

"Dear Nelly Scott," — servants had not at- 
tained to the dignity of " Miss " at the time John 
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wrote — ^but love-letters are stupid things at best 
'when read at second band, tberefore we will 
merely add a pr^cis of the one before us. 

John bad not formally proposed to Nelly, bat 
they were Coming to consider one another as 
sweethearts, and she was, tberefore, not alto- 
getber surprised to read wbat Jobn bad written. 
Jobn Said bow mucb be admired and regarded 
her, and sbould bave liked to bave told ber so 
" by Word of moutb," but as be bad beard at tbe 
Villa tbat sbe was not Coming back for some 
weeks, be bad written to ber before be started 
for Jersey, wbere be was engaged to go on a job 
wbicb would last over some montbs. Jobn was 
of a roving disposition, as Nelly bad gatbered in 
one of tbeir walks togetber, and so, as we bave 
saidy sbe was not quite surprised to read all tbat 
be bad written. Sbe was to tbink well over 
wbat be bad said, and be would write to ber 
again from Jersey, wben be bad settled. 

It bad been better, perbaps, bad be told ber 

TOL. I. o 
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to obey the dictates of her heärt, and have 
answered him at once. 

Mrs. Binney did not fail to profit by Mr. 
Deering^s bounty, and as she was old and infirm 
to boot, she generally remained for a time in the 
kitchen, to rest herseif. The under servants 
regarded her with a kind of awe, as they knew 
she told fortunes on the sly, and that many of 
her predictions had come true, at least they had 
been told so. They were not much sillier than 
their betters, for who has not read of the gipsey's 
dupes among persons whose education and Posi- 
tion in Society ought to have protected them 
from giving credence or entertainment to the 
predictions of such miserable impostors ? And 
Mother Binney had her believers, and even 
Mrs. Coppice, "just out of fun," had had her 
fortune told. Despite her " contempt for such 
rubbish,*' Mrs. Coppice had been made very 
uncomfortable by something the gipsey had said, 
and so much did her disquietude increase, that 
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at last she unburthened her mind to Nelly Scott, 
who laughed heärtily at the confession. 

But Mrs. Binney continued to come and go, 
and had more than once occasion to exercise her 
mysterious calling, until Oswald told his mamma 
that he had seen Scott having her fortune told, 
and then Mrs. Bamard begged of her brother to 

forbid the old woman the hoase, or at least 

« 

during the remaining few days of their yisit. 
Of course Mr. Deering complied, and a ragged 
boy henceforth became the messenger from the 
tents. 

The day of departure arrived, and Mr. Bar- 
nard, in a Short but eloquent speech, took 
farewell of his hospitable brother-in-law, not, 
however, without exacting a promise from him 
that Falernian Villa should be made happy by 
his presence, as soon as the fruitful comfields 
had yielded up their treasures, and all that, and 
autumn had put on the sere and yellow leaf. 

"Yes, m come — I promise,^^ replied Mr. 

o 2 
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Deering, " and now — ^you've no time to spare, I 
fancy, as this up-train is veiy punctaal.' 

Mrs. Bamard again hugged her brother, and 
kissed his cheek. We are not sure whether she 
received one in retom. Bamard shook Deering 
warmly by the band, wbilst Oswald woold say 
good-bye to no one, but was lifted into his place 
in the phaeton in a frenzy of grief, because they 
coold not take the pony up to town with them. 

Nelly Scott took an affectionate leave of her 
fellows, but woold look only once in the direc- 
tion where Mr. Deering was standing. 

All was ready for the start, when Mr. Deering 
called out — 

" Louisa, what colour did you say the parlour 
curtains should be ? " 

" Oh, either amber or a fiill blue, eh, Scott ? 
Scott thinks blue, and so do I." 

Deering nodded his head, and the party for 
London went on their way to the Station. 



CHAPTER IV. 

♦ 

It was harvest-home at Hartsden. The well- 
filled bays of the great bam were dressed out with 
green boughs and autumn flowers, whilst on the 
floor, which in good time would resound with the 
blows of the flail, were placed long tables covered 
with white cloths and huge joints, and the im- 
plements — hom-handled knives and two-pronged 
forks — needfal for their consamption. Mugs 
and hom.beakers were there also, soon to be 
filled from the half-dozen kilderkins of harvest 
beer piled in the comer. Balph Deering's seat 
of honour was arched over with flowers and green 
leavesy and the places of his farmer guests were 
only distinguished from those of his work-people 
by having chairs instead of forms. Hanging like 
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a chandelier from the centre beam of the bam 
was an empty twelve dozen wine hamper as a 
waming to the merrymakers about to assemble 
that no one was to be " drunk on the premises," 
it having long been the custom at Hartsden to 
consign any oflfender to "the eage," as it was 
called, and there leave him to be a spectator of 
the conclading festivities. This proceeding was, 
doubtless, an infraction of the liberty of the 
subject, bat Balph Deering was lord of Hartsden. 
Just outside the bam was erected a large tent, 
formed of rick-cloths, and to be lighted up when 
the sun went down, for an hour or two's dancing, 
Master always leading off the ball. 

Such homely festivities are somewhat out of 
fashion now-a-days ; more the pity, say we, believ- 
ing that such kindly recognitions of those who 
have ploughed, and sown, and gamered in the 
harrest, are regarded as a very large additional 
per centage upon their wages. 

Two days after the harvest-home Mr. Deering 
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presented himself at Falemian Villa. He had 
been expected, and Mr. Bamard was at home 
to receive him with all the wanuth of an ex- 
pectant legatee. Mrs. Barnard was also ready 
with her sisterly hug — cold as the embrace of a 
Polar bear, Deering thought it, — and Oswald, 
darling boy ! having received the avuncular kiss, 
displayed his interest in his uncle's arrival by 
asking abruptly, " Have you brought the pony ? '* 

On being assured that no such intention had 
been entertained by his uncle, Oswald burst 
into a roar of vexation, and ran off to teil Scott. 

Mr. Deering was a very crafty man, or he would 
not have made this visit to Falemian Villa. As 
it was he did not make himself as agreeable as 
he might have done. He frequently foond an 
excuse to be absent from Bamard's dinner 
parties, remaining in his own room, or joining 
Oswald in the nursery. He would never dine 
out, even when the invitations were extended 
to him, but sought his own amusements at home 
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and abroad. He deranged the order of the house 
by rising early, and sometimes Smoking before 
breakfast. He had even been so inconsiderate 
as to join the groom and footman at quoits in the 
little paddock behind the stables, and Scott had 
asked permission to go out twice in the month, 
no doubt, as Mrs. Barnard said, because Ealph 
would intrude in the nursery. 

The termination of his yisit was hailed^ there- 
fore, with great satisfaction by the Bamards, if 
we except Oswald, who had taken to his uncle 
very much, owing to the kindness he had shown 
him at Hartsden, and the many presents he had 
made him during his stay at the Villa. 

It was a day of weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth, therefore, with Master Oswald 
when Mr. Deering retumed to Hartsden. In- 
deed, so inconsolable was the young gentleman 
for days after, that even Scott's good nature could 
not endure any longer, and to Mrs. Barnard*s 
surprise that any one could not bear with her 
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spoilt boy, Scott gave waming. It was more 
than a week before Mrs. Bamard's Indignation 
woold permit her to make any inqoiries concem- 
ing Scott's futore» and she was ihen amused — 
yes, positively amused — ^to find that her maid 
was about to become under-govemess in a cheap 
girls' school in the coontry. 

It was qoite true, nevertheless, and in due 
time Scott — ^not without some tears on her part 
at leaving Oswald — ^took her departore from 
Falemian Villa. 

A litüe incident occorred the day after Scott 
*' gave waming " which, as it may have an infla- 
ence on our story, shoold be related. 

John Knight did not setüe in Jersey so soon 
as he had ex'pected, and when he wrote his pro- 
mised letter he, loyingly no doubt, addressed it 
to "Miss Scott, at Mrs. Bamard's, Falemian 
Villa." It chanced to arrive on the moming 
after Nelly's resignation, and the postman, on 
his way to the house^ was met in the garden by 
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Mrs. Bamard. On reading the superscription of 
John Enight's letter Mrs. Bamard's face coloured, 
and then she retnmed it to the postman, saying^ 
sharply^ 

" Not here — we have no Miss Scott staying at 
my house. — ^Never had." 

The postman touched his hat, received the 
letter, endorsed it " Not known as directed," and 
retumed it to the post office. 

Mr. Deering was a stränge, inconsistent man, 
as well as a crafty man. Älthough he had satis- 
fied himself that his sister's motive in effecting a 
reconciliation was entirely a selfish one, and hut 
for his money and the lands of Hartsden, he 
might have lived on, a lonely man, tö the end 
of his days, he had noted down all her sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the Old Place, and 
soon after her departure had commenced carrying 
them into eflfect. The dressing-room and bovdoir 
were added to the great bed-chamber, the latticed 
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panes were removed from the bay-windows and 
plate glass substituted in their place; and as 
soon as the new year had come a London up- 
holsterer had been sent for to Hartsden, to 
receive orders for much new fiirniture and the 
renoyation of the old. 

" What colour, sir, shall we say for the cur- 
tains?" asked the upholsterer. ^'I should 
advise a warm maroon " 

" No — ^I've thought of that," replied Deering, 
with a smile ; " I should prefer a füll blue." 

** Certainly — ^will look charming," said the 
upholsterer, " and gimp trimming, of course ? '^ 

" I leave the rest to you, only let all be ready 
by the middle of June, or as much earlier as you 
please,^' replied Deering. 

The upholsterer promised and kept his time, 
for a wonder, so that when Mrs. Bamard wrote 
to remind Balph that she looked to visiting him 
again in June, she was answered by the foUowing 
post to this eflfect : — 
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DeAB LOüISAy 

Yours safely to band; but I sbould not 

have forgotten my promise, depend upon it, — ^I 

always mean wbat I say, I bave bad tbe bouse 

done up) as it was not to your liking before ; and 

I bope you will enjoy your stay bere, tboagb I 

sball be away. I bave promised a friend of 

mine to go to France for a montb or six weeks ; 

and as it's more convenient to go now tban 

later in tbe year, we sball start about tbe 

first. Tbat won't make any difference to you 

and Bamard and my nepbew, as Coppice will 

bave tbe keys of tbe cellar, and tbe borses and 

pony will be at your Service all tbe same. 

Tbe bouse will be ready for you on tbe 

18tb; and so, witb love and respects, believe 

me (Mrs. Scott bad written " attacbed 

sister/' ) 

Your attacbed brotber, 

Balph Deebing. 
Hartsdek, 

May Whi 18—. 
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"WeU, Ralph is an oddity!" thought Mrs. 
Bamardy ^' and better away^ perhaps, or we 
might quarrel again. If he has done the place 
ap as he says, I shall ask the Clappertons, and 
the GraingerSy and the Axteds, to come down for 
a week; that'll fiU out the time, and we owe 
them all some civility." 

Mr. Bamard was also pleased with the pros- 
pect of having Hartsden to themselves, as he 
could then " work off some of his clients, who 
thought much of spending a day or two in the 
country at a family mansion, free of expense." 

So Mr. Deering was thanked, and his good 
angel entreated to procure him un hon voyage, 
and a safe retum. 

Although Mr. Bamard was no niggard of his 
wine when entered for " home consumption/' he 
was chary enough of it in Gog Lane, as there, 
very properly, " business was business." But 
Bamard was not a shabby man, and therefore, 
as he intended to put Hartsden some way to 
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business purposes, he selected from hiß own 
cellars enough of his choice vintages to stock 
three or four large hamperSj besides a case or 
two of Champagne, and a few bottles of very rare 
old cognac for the entertainment of his intended 
visitors. 

As Mrs. Bamard, also, intended to receive 
Company at Hartsden, a milliner and dress- 
maker were tumed on, with unlimited assistant 
power, and Mr. Barnard had the satisfaction of 
seeing the spacious hall of Falemian Villa half 
filled with packages. 

On the day appointed, the Bamards and their 
baggage, — numbered from one to seventeen not 
including the bird-cage and dressing-cases, — 
were safely deposited at the Old Place at Harts- 
den, to the undisguised consternation of Mrs. 
Coppice, and the rest of Mr. Deering*s limited 
household. 

The alterations which had been made during 
the past twelve months were certainly improve- 
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ments, and gave a more cheerful appearauce to 
the interior of the house, and Mrs. Bamard 
could not help congratulating herseif on the 
success of her diplomacy. 

" I had no idea/' she said to her astonished 
husband, " that Ealph could have been so 
easily bamboozled. He has adopted all my 
suggestions, I see, even to the colour of the 
curtains. It will be our own fault, Bamard, 
if we don't manage him as we please for the 
future." 

" Highly probable/' replied Mr. Bamard.; 
** and I shall leave you to do it. With your tact 
and — all that, I have no doubt but Oswald may 
look upon Hartsden as his own.'* 

A week had passed, and the Clappertons were 
expected on the following Tuesdäy, when a letter 
from Mr. Deering to his sister was brought by 
the post. It bore the London postmark, and 
Mrs. Bamard was somewhat surprised to und 
that her brother had not left England for the 
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Continent, whither she had thought he had gone 
at least ten days before. 

She opened the envelope, and took out a sheet 
of note-paper, to which was affixed four lines cut 
from a newspaper. 

Having read them, this usaally imperturbable 
woman went off into a swoon. Mr. Barnard 
rang for assistance — not, however, until he had 
read the brief extract which had produced such a 
Singular result'; and, whilst he and others are 
engaged in restoring Mrs. Bamard to conscious- 
ness, we will take a flight to anotber part of the 
country. 

In the lap of a Valley in mid-Sussex lies — 
almost asleep — a little village, which we will call 
Fittleworth. As seen from the birch woods 
which surmount a neighbounng rise, the tops 
of the houses only are visible, if we except the 
time-worn Grange, lying surrounded by its girdle 
of trees. A semi-circular ränge of hills, whose 
steepness is defined by the white roads which 
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scar iheir sorface» half enclose the Valley throagh 
which the river Arun flows brightiy and swifüy. 
Glumps of treeSy some growing npon knolls, 
oihers on the level piain, a large stretch of ondu« 
lating ground covered with farze^ heather, and 
femSy ending in a common, on which a yeritable 
Maypole rears its head, give diversity to the 
scene. Several half-hidden dwellings attract the 
eye by the filmy wreaths of smoke ascending 
from them, though it is Jone, but the wind blows 
coldly, and masses of heavy grey clouds are 
gathering in the south, dashed here and there 
with fleecy fire, reflected from the sun, setting 
behind the westem hills. There are large 
openings in those grey clouds, showing through 
the intense blue of heaven, and here and there 
what seem huge mountains of snow glowing with 
the rosy sunlight. 

On this June eyening a young lady was seated 
on a felled tree at the entrance of Birch Wood, 
and not in the least regarding the beautifol 

TOL. I. H 
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scene before her, but deeply interested in some 
idle storjy such, perhaps, as is this. 

She was not a native of FitÜewortb, but had 
come some three weeks before to stay at the 
only hostekie in. the village, ** The Swan." The 
gentleman who had accompanied her on her 
arrival had had a previous interviewwith Mrs. 
Hawkins, the hostess of " The Swan/' and pre- 
parations had been made, therefore, for this 
unusual guest The gentleman left within half- 
an-hour of her Coming, and when he did so, he 
kissed the lady fondly, — so fondly that he might 
have been a father parting from a daughter. 

"The Swan," though only a village roadside 
inn, was a marvel in its way. The one sitting- 
room was plainly furnished, its chief omaments 
being the row of blooming flowers fiUing the 
long sill of the latticed window. But the bed- 
room was large enough to have been a royal 
Chamber^ had it not been stinted in its growtli 
upwards. And then the cleanliness of its white 
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dimity hangings, and snowy counterpane, dotted 
all over with floral and other vagaries of the 
weaver, the equally white toilet-cover, and cob- 
webless ceiling» gave assurance that ** no unclean 
thing had power to abide there." 

There were flowers also in the window, in red 
pots and many-pattemed saucers, each plant 
worthy of the prize for window-gardening. 

Who» seeing Mrs. Hawkins, could doubt that 
matters could be otherwise at " The Swan " ? 

Portly, as a hostess should be; busy from 
moming tili night, as a good hostess must be ; 
good-humoured, ready to please, punctual at all 
times, as Mrs. Hawkins invariably was, — com- 
bined to make her an exception to most persons 
of her class. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
Strange young lady feit herseif at ease at '^ The 
Swan," where she had been living many days. 
Not so the villagers of Fittleworth. From the 
day foUowing the Coming of the young lady, the 
whole female population of the place had been 

H 2 
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in a ferment. Who was she ? Where did she 
come from ? So stränge to be at " The Swan " 
day after day alone. Why didn't somebody 
come to see her? She had letters — ^that the 
post-mistress owned, but not one passed from 
her in reply. As for Mrs. Hawkins, she ought 
to be ashamed of herseif to treat old friends 
and neigbbours as she did — pretending not 
to know whom she was entertaining, or, if she 
didy keeping her knowledge to herseif. Wait 
until she wanted help in her house, and see 
who amongst her gossips would lend it! But 
neither Mrs. Hawkins nor her worthy spouse 
could be brought to admit that they suspected a 
mystery. 

The young lady, we have said, was seated on a 
felled tree, apparently insensible to the beauty 
around and above her — for all was beautiful, 
feebly as our word-painting has depicted the 
scene — when a voice she well knew called her 
name. She sprang np, and ran to embrace the 
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Speaker. He was the same genüeman who had 
been her conductor to " The Swan." 

** All right at last, dear girl, and to-morrow — " 

The person addressed held down her head. 

" — ^Yes, to-morrow morning my lawyer will be 
here with the papers for Signatare. Another 
kiss, dear, for that good news/' said the gentle- 
man, and without waiting for an answer, he took 
a good hearty smack. 

The lady and gentleman then sat down upon 
the felled tree, and talked for some time together 
— ^yes, like lovers. 

What they said, we care not to record; 
although sprawling on his back, on a perfect bed 
of wild flowers, out of sight but not out of ear- 
shot, was a gipsey lad, watching a wire which 
he had placed over a rabbit-hole. The ill- 
mannered fellow listened until the conversation 
seemed drawing to a close, and then, when the 
genüeman talked of returning to the neighbour- 
ing post-town^ the lad crawled noiselessly to 
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recover his snare, and, having secored it, started 
off like a lurcher to ihe tents of liis kindred, 
pitched in one comer of the common. The lad 
was nearly breatbless when he got to ihem, and 
with difl&cnlty gasped out — 

** Marax ! Mamil* Come out of the t8chata\; 
there's rüp^t if not sonnikey,^ on the road." 

"What's the tschawoW mean?" asked an old 
woman, Coming from the tent. We have already 
been introduced to her in the green lane at 
Hartsden. 

" There's the pretty tsche IT that came to our 
old pitch at Hartslye, last summer/' said the lad. 

"JJfö twhanar*** replied the old gipsey, in- 
stantly taking the road mth the lad, and talking 
as they went. " What's to come of that ? " 

"Hwp or aonnikey, for who d^ye think's her 
roman ? " tt 
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" Squire Deering ? " said the woman, half in- 
terrogatively. 

"Latscho* Mamil and he's sweethearting 

her," replied the boy, laughing. "TheyVe to 
luno\ 8oon, I thinks; but he leaves her just 
now, and she'll come home alone down the beech 
walks." 

** Me twhanay' replied the old woman. " Wait 
for me ayond the Grange barn, whiles me meet 
my pretty lady at the gate." 

Not much mystery now, if the gipsey lad was 
not mistaken. 

The young lady started when she saw the 
gipsey woman curtseying at the gate; but, ap- 
proaching nearer, she recognised an old acquain- 
tance in Mrs. Binney. 

"Why, Mrs. Binney, as I live!" said Miss 
Scott. "Who would have thought of meeting 
you here ? " 

" Fittleworth, my lady, is an old pitch of my 

• Good I t Marry. 
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people/' replied the gipsey ; ** bat me come ^cos 
me knowed I'd meet jou to-night» before the 
Stars was out. Show me your hand." 

" Oh, not here ! " said Miss Scott " I don't 
want my fortune told, — at least, not now." 

*^ Didn't me teil you what was to come about ? 
Didn^t me teil you you was to marry a nch 
hnsband, and haye your camages and horses, 
and a fine house, and isn't it come to pass ? " 
Not quite/' said Miss Scott, smiling. 
Bat it will, and that before the new sehan 
there is a week old. Show me yoar band, my 
lady. — ^Yes — ^it's all as me told yoa; yoa will be 
a married lady afore the moon wanes." 

''WeU!" said Miss Scott, getting rather 
frightened. 

"Yoa'll marry the man who loved yoa afore 
yoa loyed him. Yoa will go to a hoase where 
yoa neyer lived but once afore. Yoall be missas 
where yoa was maid — all as I told yoa in the 
garden at Hartsden " 



tt 
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**You did, Mrs. Binney; I own it. And 
perhaps if you had not " 

** Tou'd not thought such a lucky fortune was 
to come to you, my pretty lady. I knew it would 
be, 'cos it must be ; and as 

* Maru (bread) is the stafif of life. 
So is your lack to be a wifo.' 

The Squire will make a good romany" 

" You certainly first set my thoughts on Mr. 
Deering that night in the garden, but I could 
not believe you spoke truly " 

"But me did, you see; and me speak true 
agin. Do me not, my lady ? " 

" Well, Mrs. Binney, you do," answered Miss 
Scott, — *'to-morrow I am to be married. Mr. 
Deering and his lawyer will be here in the morn- 
ing, as I am to have three hundred a year settled 
on me for life." 

Mrs, Binney held up her hands ; but recollec- 
ting, we suppose, that she ought to have known 
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of the dowry, she muttered, rapidly, " Jci, Doj, 
Trin^ Schutar!''* to the alarm, rather, of Miss 
Scott. After a short pause Mrs. Binney in- 
quiredy "TVhy marry at this place, and not at 
Hartsden, my lady ? " 

**Well, Mr. Deering wishes to snrprise his 
sister ; and so I have been staying the necessary 
twenty-one days to allow me to be married here/' 
replied Miss Scott. ** You will see us come out 
of church; but, as we shall go straight to the 
railway, there's a sovereign for you to make 
merry." 

Mrs. Binney took the money^ and kissed it, 
and haying pocketed the coin, uttered some 
gipsey words, rapidly, which being translated 
were to the effect^ that if Miss Scott and Mr. 
Deering expected to buy her off for a sovereign 
they were miserably xnistaken. Mami Binney, 
however, let Miss Scott pass on, and having 
watched her take the road to the Swan, gave a 

* One, two, tbree, four. 
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slirill squeaky which brought her grandson £rom 
bis hiding place, and then, by a motion of her 
band, sent bim on tbe trail of tbe nnsuspecting 
bride of tbe morrow. 

Miss Scott bad scarcely finisbed ber breakfast 
on tbe following morning wben Mr. Deering 
arrived witb bis lawyer, Mr. Dalton, from 
London. Tbe marriage settlement bad been 
properly prepared and, wben signed, was duly 
witnessed by Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins. And tben 
tbe fly wbicb bad brougbt tbe gentlemen was 
ordered fortb to take tbe bridal party to cburcb, 
tbeir connubial intentions being utterly unsus- 
pected by tbe Fittlewortbians. 

"Dalton," Said Deering, sotto voce, as tbey 
rode along, "I bave taken tbis roundabout 
way of getting married because I did not care 
to bave anotber row witb my self-seeking sister. 
Secondly, because — I want to pay ber off for 
old scores, now tbat I know sbe would ratber see 
me in Hartsden cbnrcbyard tban anywbere eise." 
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Mr. Dalton had nothing to say against Mr. 
Deering's mode of proceeding — ^the more especi- 
ally as Miss Scott was present and they were at 
the entrance to the church, where the clerk was 
waiting to receive thcm at the door. 

In about half-an-hour Ealph Deering and 
Nelly Scott were canonically one, with only 
Mr. Dalton to offer the usual congratulations 
after the ceremony. When, however, the bride- 
groom had handed his bride into the fly, he feit 
a sligbt tug at the tail of his coat, and looking 
to see who had made the appeal to his attention, 
he was surprised to find old Mami Binney. 

" Lor, bless me ! " cried Mr. Deering, " you 
here, and to-day, too? Well, that is stränge, 
sure enough ! I suppose I must cross your hand 
with something more than a bit of silver for luck, 
for you laid the first springe that caught my 
bonnie bird here." 

Whatever Mr. Deering gave to Mami we know 
not, but it was sufficient to insure him the prayers 
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—such as they were — of the whole tribe of the 
Binneys. 

Mr. Deering and bis youthful bride went their 
way to London, accompanied by Mr. Dalton; 
and when a few days had been spent in seeing 
some of the lions of the great metropolis, the 
happy pair started for Paris, Mr. Deering having 
considerately cut out from the Times the an« 
nouncement of his marriage, and enclosed it to 
his sister, fearing, possibly, that the newspaper 
might not find its way to Haxtsden. 

When Mrs. Bamard recovered her senses, her 
rage and Indignation were tremendous, and she 
gave utterance to so much un-sisterly invective, 
that poor Mr. Barnard found it unnecessary to 
make an Observation. 

To re-pack and abandon for ever the dis- 
honoured house at Hartsden was instantly de- 
cided on, and forthwith put into execution. 



CHAPTER V. 



When June came round agaln, a baby-voice 

was heard in Old Place at Hartsden, and Balph 

Deering forgot the ten lonely years which 
he had passed, in the pleasant dreams of the 

future which came with his little Mildred. He 
had told Mr. Bamard that he would long to 
make Hartsden more of a home than it had 
been, and Mr. Bamard had assured him that 
sister Louisa would help to make it so. Both 
had kept their promise, How greatly Mrs. Bar- 
nard had contributed to thät consummation we 
have Seen, and her mortification at the part she 
had unwittingly played was extreme. 

"The duplicity of that wretch!" said the 
defeated diplomatist to her husband. " To have 
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adopted all my suggestions for the improvement 
of Hartsden, only to gratify that double-faced 
creature, Scott!" 

" A serpenty my dear — a serpent wbom, you 
may say, you warmed in your bosom !" exclaimed 
Mr, Bamard. 

" Don't say tbat again, Bamard. She was too 
mucb beneath me ever to have been warmed in 
my bosom — " but Mrs. Bamard recoUected Low 
Scott Lad been employed once upon a time in 
letter-writing, and did not doubt but she had 
told Mr. Deering the circumstance — ^which she 
had, of course. 

" To think that you should have been so 
fooled by that fellow ! " said Barnard. " I shall 
always consider that he has swindled Oswald out 
of bis birthright ! " 

"Poor dear!" replied Mrs. Bamard; "after 
buying that pony, and pretending to be so fond 
of him. I see it all now ! The darling was only 
made use of that bis vile uncle and that creature 
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might be togethery withont creating any sos- 
picion of what was going on/' 

" I consider it infamous !" said Bamard. ** I 
call it seething a kid in its mother's milk." Mr. 
B. was not always happy in bis metaphors. 

" I will never forgive him ! Never ! Never ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Bamard. ** And think how ilie 
Clappertons, and the Axteds, and everybody, 
will talk at a connexion of mine marrying my 
maid!" 

" We can say, my dear, she was our govemess." 

" We can't say anything of the kind ; I always 
called her my maid ! A deceitful creature ! 
Mind you don't say she was anything eise." 

" Certainly not ! certainly not ! " said Bamard, 
finding he was not improving his wife*s temper. 
" And now I recollect, wasn't there some story 
about Scott and the carpenter who went to 
Jersey ? " 

" Yes— at least Oswald said so," replied Mrs. 
Barnard; and then, recollecting that the letter 
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which she Lad retumed to the postman in the 
garden bore the Jersey postmark, the diplomatist 
began to think that possibly it would have been 
better to have allowed that intercepted despatch 
to have reached its destination. 

It was clear that every manoeuvre of Mrs. 
Bamard's to bamboozle her brother had con- 
tributed to her own discomfiture, and, like the 
unskilful engineer, she had been " holst with her 
own petard.'* 

John Knight had received back his love-letter, 
and wondered much at the postman's endorse- 
ment, but having heard somewhat and read 
somewhat of the fickleness of women, he con- 
cluded that Nelly Scott " was like the rest of her 
sex, and so she should hear no more of him/* 
John Knight did not know what he was talking 
about, as who can foreknow his future, be he 
king or carpenter? 

Mrs. Deering was not much out of place at 
Hartsden, as, in point of education, she was on 

VOL. I. I 
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an equality with most of the fanners' wives with 
whom she associated; as Oswald's govemess» 
her social position, also, was in no way inferior. 
Indeed, her former condition and early experi- 
ences made her life happier than it might have 
been, as Mr. Deering was. not particnlarly ardent 
in his conjugal demonstrations, and sometimes 
treated his wife very much like an upper servant. 
He rarely consulted her wishes or convenience 
in their domestic proceedings, and continued 
to live much the same free and easy hfe that 
he had done before his marriage. Mrs. Nelly 
contented herseif with the reflection that his 
preyious loneliness had made such a course 
habitual, and as there was no violent love on 
either side to consider or oflfend, matters went 
smoothly enough at Hartsden, at least for some 
years. 

Mrs. Deering's principal difficulty was with 
Mrs. Coppice, who very reluctantly resigned the 
control of the household, which she had ex- 
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ercised ever since the deaih of the first Mrs. 
Deering. 

**It's hard» oncommon hard," she said to 
Coppice, "to give up to one who's been, one 
may say, a fellow-servant, for as to gov'ness and 
all that, she was lady's-maid here, and no better, 
and how master coiüe to marry her— well — ^I say 
it's hard, oncommon ! '^ 

Coppice was considerate enough to assent to 
what his wife said, but he was also wise enough 
to See that if they wished to keep their still com« 
fortable berths at Hartsden, they must submit 
to fate, and acknowledge the supremacy of the 
" new missus." 

Mrs. Nelly had lived long enough in the 

servants' hall to know the meaning of Mrs. 

Goppice*s occasional huffishness, and, with more 

consideration than a less experienced mistress 

would haye shown, she affected not to observe it, 

until, by exercising moderation in the assump- 

tion of her new supremacy, Mrs. Nelly brought 

I 2 
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Mrs. Coppice into very fair sabjection, although 
the yoke never sat easily on her neck, — ^not after 
she had wom it for years. 

The real mistress of Hartsden was litüe 
Mildred. Her pretty blae eyes almost always 
smiling, like her rosy mouth; her silky hair, 
which grew in natural ringlets, through which 
her father loved to pass his fingers ; her graceful 
form; her merry laugh and yoicey like music, 
gave her a power over Deering*s heart, and 
Kelly 's alsOy which made Miss Mildred lady 
paramount at Hartsden. 

Mr. Deering called Mildred " a little angel/* 
but she had an inheritance besides Hartsden, 
which, when she came into possession of it, 
proved her to be only a woman. For a time 
Mrs. Deering's teaching was considered sufficient 
for Mildred, who had a child's natural aver- 
sion to be instructed, and to the restraint of 
"school;" so, when the weather was fine enough 
for play, or a ride with papa, or — or — or any- 
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thing eise which could be inade a plea for 
shirking the nasty books, Miss Mildred was 
excused from ber duties. 

It was not until sbe was nearly fourteen ihat 
Mildred took resolutely to leaming, as then sbe 
began to be asbamed of ber deficiencies, wben 
discovered by ber playfellows. One lad, Percy 
Glendon, a pupil at tbe Yicarage, had mucb to 
do in stimulating tbe little dunce to exertion, 
tbongb be bimself was distingoisbed for quick* 
ness of parts and deficiency of application. 

" Percy is a quick lad," tbe Vicar would say, 
"but unstable as water. Soon tires of any 
pursuit, and small difficulties frigbten bim. Tm 
afiraid, witb all bis cleverness and good qualities, 
be will not be a tbriving man." 

But, your reverence, tbe boy is not always 
fatber to tbe man, and tbere are otber teacbers 
" in tbat rough scbool called tbe world," beside 
scboolmasters. 

As Mildred bad frequently to confess ber 
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ignorance of subjects with which Fercy expressed 
bis surprise she should be unacquainted, and a 
feeÜDg of shame made her resolve to attend more 
assiduously to her studies, in a short time she 
required a more advanced instructress than her 
mother, and a govemess was therefore engaged. 

Fercy Clendon was a fine, interesiing lad, and a 
great favourite with the Vicar, who had under- 
taken his nurture and education (for a considera- 
tion), as Percy was an orphan> with the moderate 
expectancy of some three thousand pounds. He 
could run well, jump well, was a first-rate short 
leg and wicket-keeper, and could tide well, as 
Whitefoot, the Vicar's capital cöb, discoyered, 
soon after Percy's advent at Hartslye. Whitefoot 
was just in the prime of his life, and had grpwn 
sleek and fat in the Performance of his easy 
clerical duties. He was much given to hay, and 
dozing in his well-littered stall, and had lost all 
ambition as to his paces. He was greatly dis- 
turbed, therefore, when a saddle was one day 
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placed upon his back, and its girths drawn^un* 
pleasanüy tight. When Percy mounted him, 
Whitefoot resented the imposition, and per- 
formed a series of gyratiöns until he was almost 
giddy. But the active persuasion of Percy*s 
heels, and a few sharp cuts from a whip, induced 
Whitefoot at last to start off at an easy trot, 
which he occasionally endeavoured to vary by 
relapses into a walk. Percy 's persuasion, how- 
ever, compelled him to resume his trot, until 
they came to a long strip of elastic turf by the 
road-side, when Whitefoot, finding resistance 
oseless, was forced into a moderate canter. A 
continuance of this treatment being persevered 
in day after day, Sundays excepted, Whitefoot 
got into such excellent condition, that he became 
perfectly demoralised, and never could put his 
hoofs on a piece of green turf, but he beut down 
his head, and went off at a pace that satisfied 
even the ardent Percy. Whitefoot was of a good 
stock, and proved it one day, when he and his 
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rider came npon the honnds, and raii with them 
in first-rate style io the finisb, to the delight of 
Percy, Whitefoot, and Mr. Deering, who was 
yery fond of the boy. The Vicar, who was a 
good man, and kind to his beast, oaght, perhaps, 
to haye remonstrated with his papil, bat when at 
College he had often wom pink, and stUl loyed in 
his heart ^' the noble science," thongh he thonght 
it no longer decorous to follow it. 

With such an accomplished horseman Mr. 
Deering considered his darling Mildred was per- 
fectly safe, and many a pleasant ride the young- 
sters had together. Sometimes through the 
shady woods, scaring with their merry laughter 
the birds in the trees, and the timid creatores in 
the nnderwood. Sometimes down the green 
laneSy when the hedgerows, gamished with their 
wild flowersy almost rivalled the trim beds at the 
Old Place. O those happy, pleasant rides, never 
to be forgotten ! Never by one at least, perhaps 
not by either. 
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Mildred Deering's fifteentk birthday was to 
be kept at Hartsden as a great holiday ; and her 
dearest friend, Jessie Dalton, had come down a 
fortnight before to help direct the needfiil pre- 
parations which were already weighing on the 
mind of Mrs. Coppice, and robbing her of early 
rest, and making her a late riser. 

Jessie Dalton was one year older than Mildred, 
equally fair, but somewhat more womanly. 
Jessie, poor girl, was mothevless (her father's 
hoosekeeper was an aunt, whose acquaintance we 
shall make presently), and she usually visited 
Hartsden at Midsummer and Christmas, Mildred 
being always delighted with her companionship. 
Mildred had not as yet retumed these visits, as 
Mr. Deering hated London ; and to have parted 
from his darling for any length of time was a 
matter not to be thought of. 

Therefore Jessie had tales of London life 
which seemed like stories of fairy-land to her 
country friend, although the lawyer's daughter 
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only visited the professional acquaintance and 
Clients of her father, going now and then to the 
plaj, and once io the Opera. Yet what wondrous 
and Strange stories were made out of these 
limited experiences by the town moose to the 
cotintry one; and how Mildred plagued her in- 
dolgent father into a promise thät next Christmas 
— as soon as Christmas Day was over — she 
should go with mamma, or without mamma, to 
spend a whole month with Jessie Dalton. O, 
how happy the two friends were at this pro- 
spectiye holiday ! 

Upon one point only had Jessie and Mildred 
any difiference of agreement» and that was on a 
matter wherein it might be thonght that bat 
one opinion could exist. 

Percy Clendon was the snbject of difference. 
Whilst Mildred was always ready to praise him 
— ^to speak of him as a kind, good brother^ Jessie 
declared him to be a rude^ presuming cub — yes, 
<jub— who was thoronghly spoiled by his conceit. 
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and by the consideration shown to bim by all at 
Hartsden. It is true that Percy and Jessie bad 
continual tiffs, and upon one occasion tbeir 
quarrel became so serious tbat tbey did not 
speak for some days. 

Jessie bad called Percy a little puppy, and be 
bad made an attempt at a small spiteful pun, and 
told ber sbe sbould bave been named ** Jezabel.*' 

Mildred was greatly grieved at tbis quari'el 
between ber friends, but tbey were soon to be 
reconciled tbrougb ber. 

A nde bad been proposed, and Jessie bad re- 
fused to be of tbe party. Mildred was vexed at 
ber friend's obstinacy, as sbe called it, and being 
berself unused to give way on any matter wbicb 
pleased. ber» Mildred decided to go alone witb 
Percy. 

After tbey bad ridden some sbort time. Mildred 
Said: 

" I wisb, Percy, you would not quarrel so witb 
Jessie. I don't like it." 
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" I don't begin," replied Percy, warmly ; " she 
is always Baying something mde io me, coddng 
np her png nose. She thinks to crow over us 
down here becanse she has danced at the Diy- 
salterB* Ball, and been two or three times to a 
pantomime. IVe seen a pantomimey come to 
that, years ago, when I was qnite a boy." 

" Well, I don't think it kind o£ you, Percy," 
Said Mildred, ''and I haye come to-day almost 
on porpose to teil you so." 

" O, very well ! '' replied Percy, his voice what 
is called " choky." " If you tum on her side — 
if you tum against me " 

"I don't, Percy! You ought to be sure I 
don%" Said Mildred, quite eamestly. '' But do 
be a good boy, and be friends with Jessie." 

" All right," said Percy, " I am friends, and so 
we will drop the subject. See there ! There's 
a capital bit of turf on the other side of the 
hedge ; what say you to a spin ? We shall come 
out by Hartslye church." 
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*' Ohj I daren't atiempt to jump that hedge/' 
Said Mildred ; " Eocket would never do it even 
if I could keep my seat." 

" Oh, thät's nonsense. But, see ! here's a 
gap, and only a bit of a ditch on the other side. 
You can jump that! Whitefoot would do it on 
three legs/' 

Percy put the cob at the jump, and was over 
in a moment. Bocket, accustomed to follow 
Whitefoot, tumed short round, somewhat dis- 
turbing Mildred's seat, and made a clumsy lunge 
at the gap. Mildred, greatly frightened, checked 
the pony in his stride by a sharp pull on her 
rein, and in a moment both were in the ditch, 
poor Mildred undermost. When Percy saw the 
consequence of his imprudence, he was almost 
paralysed; but being a plucky lad, he soon 
recovered himself, dismounted, and went to 
Mildred's assistance. She was in great peril! 
She was lying on her face, one crutch of the 
side-saddle pressing on her back, and any effort 
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of Bocket io rise wonld endanger her. "With 
great presence of mind Percy cat the girths of 
the side-saddle, and so lessened Mildred's chance 
of injnrj. He then, at considerable lisk to him- 
self, drew the pony's fore legs from nnder it, and 
phiced them on the edge of the ditch. This 
accession of power gave the animal conrage to 
attempt to rise, and after one or two stmggles 
Percy was relieyed by seeing Bocket on his legs. 

"Alildred, dear Mildred! are yon hurt?'' 
eried Percy, kneeling down by the poor girPs 
head. 

"Tm afraid so — ^much hurt, I'm afraid. My 
back ! '' 

" Oh, no ! I cut away the saddle. Try to 
rise. 

** I can't ! Oh, do not move me ; I cannot 
bear it!" and Mildred's face grew very white, 
whilst tears flowed from her eyes. 

" What can I do ! what can I do ! " cried 
Percy. " I see no one near. Hallo ! Hallo ! " 
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" Eide home ! you cannot help me, dear 
boy. Eide home, and — ^they will have to carry 
me." 

Before almost Mildred had done speaking^ 
Percy had caught and mounted Whitefoot, who 
again took the hedge ; and Bocket, lightened of 
his burthen, now cleared it easily. Percy tried 
, the mettle of the cob, and though he reached 
Hartsden in a few minutes, Whitefoot had never 
seemed to go so slowly; but his panting sides 
and moving nostrils, told how severe had been* 
the pace. 

The constemation at Hartsden was extreme. 
Percy could hardly make himself nnderstood at 
first from agitation and grief ; but it was con- 
jectured by all that some accident had befallen 
Mildred. 

" Some come with me — she will have to be 
carried — send for the doctor. Where are the 
men — down yonder ? '' and without waiting for a 
reply, or further question, Percy ran down to 
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the homestead and coUected four of the men» 
who having obtained a light hnrdle, foUowed 
Percy to the scene of the disaster. 

Mrs. Deering and Mrs. Coppice had reached 
Mildred when Percy and the others arrived, and 
the sight of the weeping women and the suffering 
girl was too much for the innocent cause of the 
accident, and he sank down npon the grass, over- 
powered by a feeling akin to death. He was still 
conscioos ; he could hear the buzz of yoiceSy and 
once, and once again, he heard a ciy of pain froni 
Mildred ! 

GenÜy the rough hands of the labourers placed 
their young mistress on the rüde litter which 
Mrs. Deering and her servant had covered with 
part of their own garments, and then they bore 
Mildred homewards — a new sorrow for the Old 
Place. On their way they met the doctor who, 
after one or two brief questions, and the adminis- 
tration of a stimulant, ordered the men to proeeed 
whilst he walked by Mildred's side, holding her 
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band, and now and then applying a restorative 
as he feit the pulse varying under his touch. 

When Mildred had been carried to ber Chamber 
the doctor soon confirmed certain conclusions at 
ivbich he had arrived, and decided without waiting 
for Mr. Deering's authority, to send a messenger 
instantly to London for one of the most eminent 
surgeons of the day — so serious was the injury 
Mildred had received, — ^no doubt from the crutch 
of the saddle when the pony feil. 

" Is she in danger ? " asked Mrs. Deering. 

" It wouid be useless to deceive you," replied 
the doctor; *'I fear there is great injury to the 
spine, and if so — ^there must be danger." 

Mrs. Deering cried piteously. 

" Much depends," continued the doctor, " on 
quiet, Mrs. Deering ; and I must ask you to leave 
the room, at least until you are more composed." 

But Mrs. Deering promised to control herseif 
if she might remain, and by great effort she 
did so. 

VOL. I. K 
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Mr. Deering had gone to market; bat from 
some Strange feeling, — ^he could not define it, — 
he resisted joining the market table, and has- 
tened home. Others we have known who have 
experienced this indefinable presentiment of 
evil, happily not always realised. Before he 
reached Hartsden he met bis servant on the way 
to the Station» and from bim he leamed what 
had happened. Deering did not wait to question 
the man, bat, striking his spars into bis horse, 
rode — ahnost a madman — ^to his hoase. He 
dismoanted, and withoat waiting for any one to 
take his horse, rashed into the höase, exclaiming, 
** Where is she ! Where is my child ! " and was 
with difficulty restrained by the doctor from 
entering Mildred's room, and possibly destroying 
the small chance of restoration which seemed to 
be remaining. 

He was qoieted after a time : and having 
thanked the doctor for his promptness in send- 
ing for assistance, begged of him to retom to 
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Mildred, as thongh he thought bis child would 

be safer if the doctor were with her. How many 

of bis acres — how much out of bis füll granaries 

and stock-yards would Deering not have given if 

that man who bad just left bim could have re- 

tumed and promised life to Mildred, and proved 

the trutbfulness of bis words ! How all that be 

possessed passed out of bis mind ! The only 

thing of value to bim lay in the Chamber above 

bis bead, and if she were to be taken from bim 

be bad nothing left to live for. For a moment or 

two be thought that the deception be bad prac- 

tised on bis sister bad been wrong, and that this 

accident to Mildred was connected with it ; and 

then the intensity of bis anxiety for bis child 

took entire possession of^bim and be thought 

only of her. 

No one bad noticed or thought of Percy. As 

soon as the Sensation of sickness bad passed 

away, and the cold, clammy sweat bad been 

Bucceeded by a beat almost as painful to bear, 

X 2 
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Percy rose^ and more from Impulse than reflec- 
tioDy walked as well as he could towards Hartsden. 
As he leaned upon the garden gate he was again 
almost powerlesSy fearing to enter the house and 
hear that Mildred was dead. Bat he noticed 
that one of the blinds of her room was partly up, 
and that gave him hope and courage. He reached 
the stone steps leading to the hall^ and paused 
again. He tried to review all that had passed, 
and then hoped that his thoughtlessness was 
scarcely criminal. There was no one in the 
hall^ and he opened the door of the dining-room 
and entered. There was only Mr. Deering — 
iteatedy with his head resting on his extended 
arms, and sobbing aloud. 

Poor Percy borst into tears, and then^ running 
to the sorrowing man, threw his arms about 
him. 

" Oh, Mr. Deering ! dear Mr. Deering, forgive 
me for what I have done ! '* 

Deering started up, shaking the boy from him. 
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and raised his clenched hand as thongh about 
to strike him. 

" Damn you ! " he exciaimed, after a moment's 
pause. " How dare you come here ! You've 
killed her, you scoundrel. Get out of my house, 
and never enter it again " 

Percy vras too much terrified to speak; he 
could only look imploringly in Deering's face, 
and shake his head. But Deering had no other 
words than such as we have written down and 
care not to repeat. 

Percy covered his face with his hands and, 
weeping bitterly, left the house. 

The Yicar had been much alarmed at the 
retum of Whitefoot without Percy, and was 
greatly distressed when his pupil came home, 
overpowered by grief and shame. The Vicar 
having heard all that had happened had to 
strive some time before he could comfort poor 
Percy, although he proved logically by the Law 
of Forces, and Budd's ** Theory of Instinct," that 
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the nuschief was purely accidental, or if blame 
attached anywhere it was io Bocket. The Yicar 
also promised, after a day or two, to speak io 
Mr. Deeiing, and had no doabt but all would be 
wellagain. 

The London soigeon happily took a more 
£ELTonrable Tiew of Mlldred's injnry than the 
£Eunily doctor had done, bnt pronounced the 
mischief to be yery seiions, and hkely to leave 
some permanent disabilify. To ensore even 
that resolt Mildred wonld need great care, and 
sküfol nursing. 

The Yicar kept bis word to Percy, and Mr. 
Deering came oyer to the Yicarage to see the 
boy. 

** Percy, you mnst foi^ve me, Uke a good lad 
as you are," said Deering; ''bat I was almost 
mad wüh sorrow when I ^oke so cross — so 
wickedly to you.** 

Perey oonld not answer, bat made some peca- 
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liar grimaces by which he sought to keep back 
bis tears and express bis gratification. 

"You can't See Mildred just at present — tbey 
will bardly let me speak to ber; but wben sbe 
sits up you sball, Percy. It's a bad job^ bat no 
fault of yours." 

And so Mildred bad said wbenever sbe bad 
spoken of tbe occurrence. As soon as sbe was 
permitted to see strangers sbe requested tbat 
Percy sbould be sent for, tbat sbe inigbt teil bim 
sbe acquitted bim of all blame ; and tbis sbe did 
in sucb gentle words tbat be, poor boy, kneeling 
by ber bedside, could not belp wetting ber band 
witb bis tears. 

Wbat a relief it was to Percy to bear ber talk 
in ber old voice again! To see ber smile ber 
former smile, tbougb somewbat cbanged by tbe 
pain sbe bad undergone, and still endured at 
times I Sbe spoke of tbe pleasant rides, and 
walks, and games wbicb tbey bad bad togetber, 
and of future plans, wben all tbeir past pleasures 
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should be renewed. — ^Yes, when Mildred should 
be well enough to walk, and to ride Bocket the 
bianderer. When would that be ? 

There was not an hour that Percy had to spare 
from his studies bat he endeavoared to pass 
with Mildred. She was very fond of flowers, 
and Percy knew all her favoarites and broaght 
them, thoagh there were none growing in the 
gardens at Hartsden, nor at the Yicarage either, — 
none nearer than at Camberton Farm, foar mileB 
from the Old Place ; Mildred knew this. Mildred 
had several pets that missed the genüe voice 
which had been accastomed to call them to be 
fed or caressed, and those Percy made his 
Charge, for which kindness Mildred was thank- 
fuL Percy was a capital reader, and so was 
Jessie Dalton, and Mrs. Deering not amiss, 
bat somehow or the other he never broaght 
a dall or aninteresting book, while the others 
did very often. Coald it be, as Ithe Vicar sas- 
pected, that Percy sat ap late and rose early 
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to test the volumes before bringing them to 
Mildred ? 

Whitefoot began to get " fat and scant of 
breath" again, and to miss bis invigorating 
gallop, as Percy cared not to ride alone, and 
Mildred made no progress towards being bis 
companion again. No — none. 

This considerate devotion to Mildred was not 
mthout its good effect upon ber friend Jessie 
Dalton, wbo was at last brougbt to own that sbe 
bad misunderstood Percy Clendon, wbo was " a 
good, kind-bearted boy." How pleased Mildred 
was to bear ber say tbis, altbougb Jessie bad 
added, "I sbould not, however, care to live 
always wbere be was — ^be is so very sbarp at 
times." 

Mildred bad never noticed it, except perbaps 
wben Jessie bad been tbe rubbing-stone. 

A long, long year bad passed away, and Mildred 
bad taken no pleasant walk — no pleasant ride. 
The fresb air of beaven bad not blown upon ber 
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cheeky except through the opened window of her 
bed-chamber, and the once lithe-movmg girl still 
laid almost powerless upon a couch, so contrived 
tbat her recumbent position could be Taried, 
without effort, by herseif. If there was change 
in her, there was change also in her father. He 
always had a smile when speaking to her, but 
it fled from his face instantaneously, when he 
looked Crom her, even for a moment« Out of 
doors he walked with a bent back and unelastic 
Step, as though he carried his sorrow like a heavy 
burthen. He rarely took his accnstomed seat at 
the market table, and when he did so his former 
mirthfolness was only reached and retained by 
deep potations« There were no hospitable gather- 
ings at Hartsden. No— -they would wait a little 
while — ^wait tili she was better, and then there 
should be ^* more cakes and ale,*' and no end to 
the merriment. Bat Mildred did not gain 
strength, as her fond father had hoped, and 
three years had passed before the injured girl 
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could walk across the lawn at Hartsden, and 
then by the aid of her father's and her mother's 
arms. 

Whatever indulgence patemal love had put 
about Mildred when she was in health — ^the 
light, the joy of her father's house — ^it was now 
more lavish, even to being unjust to the mother's 
Claims of consideration. Mr. Deering seemed to 
forget that he had made Nelly Scott his wife, 
and thereby promoted her from her condition 
of servitude; and as his solicitude for Mildred 
caused him to be unmindftd of the respect due to 
her, she had the bitter mortification to believe 
that her child had removed her from whatever 
place she might have had in her husband's heart, 
and that Mildred was Deeiing*s one care! one 
thought ! 

During those three years Percy Clendon never 
relaxed in his attention to Mildred, and so touched 
was the sufferer by this self-sacrifice that one 
day she said to him, 
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**Percy, I sball call you brother! — and you 
shall call me sister. Let me bear you say * sister 
Mildred; " 

And Percycalled ber ''sister Mildred" tben, 
and for years after« 



CHAPTER VI. 



Bedford Eow had long enjoyed a legal re- 
putation. Formerly, before fashion moved west- 
ward, Bedford Row had been occupied by retired 
merchants, and occasionally by a stray sprig ot 
nobility. The houses were now generally let 
out as Chambers, except where the proprietors 
elected to use the lower rooms as offices, and 
occupy the upper part of the house as the family 
residence. Mr. Dalton was of this number. 

Since the death of Mrs« Dalton his domestic 
affairs had been superintended by a sister of the 
deceased lady, and a more conscientious, uncom- 
fortable person tjhan Miss Pragmore could not 
be found readily anywhere. • She rang the 
seryants' bell punctually at half-past six; at 
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seven she expected the honsemaid to come to 
her for the key of the front door ; at eight to a 
minute breakfast was serred; at nine the cook 
receired an audience ; at ten a general inspection 
of the house from attic to kitchen took place, and 
woe to the maid-servant or the man-servant who 
had omitted one tittle of their duties. This 
clockwork exactness distinguished all Miss Prag- 
more's proceedings; and as the other duties of 
life were performed with the same strict ob- 
servance of apple-pie order, one day became so 
like another, that poor Jessie Dalton, as she 
grew into maidenhood, was never so happy as 
when away from home. Her father loved her 
very dearly, but he was always busy. Even at 
his breakfast he woold open and read letters ; 
his loncheon, a biscuit and a glass of sherry, was 
usually sent into the office; and his dinner, 
horriedly dispatched when the family dined 
alone, was succeeded by the study of briefjs, 
agreementSy and such like professional matters. 
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Now and then Mr. Dalton woold make holiday 
and take Jessie to the theatre, bat these in- 
frequent enjoyments would have been marred 
had Jessie cared for Miss Pragmore's opinions, 
as that uncomfortable lady was greatly averse 
to such frivolous amusements, and indeed to 
everything that was cheerful or refining. Miss 
Pragmore was very Low Church, and for that, or 
some other reason^ considered herseif called 
upon to protest as it were against the beneficence 
of Providence, which has given us so mach that 
is bright, beautiful, and exhilarating, to com- 
pensate as for our sorrows and disappointments. 
Whatever milk of human kindness had flowed in 
the bosom of Miss Pragmore, some acetous in- 
fluence had converted into the sourest butter- 
milk. 

Matters were somewhat improved when Percy 
Clendon came to be articled pupil to Mr. Dalton 
and reside in the house, as Jessie, having an 
ally, frequently broke out into petty rebellion, 
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and wonld langh at some of Percy's saymgs, and 
answer him with saucy rejoinders. 

Miss Pragmore frowned at what she called 
these indecorous proceedings» bat Mr. Dalton 
was gratified to see his Jessie smile, and to listen 
to her laoghter and mirthful sallies. 

Jessie had long lost her ill opinion of Fercy, 
wbo had been received by her father at the 
eamest solicitation of Mr. Deering, as Mr. Dal- 
ton had formed an unfavourable estimate of the 
lad's qualifications for the making of a good lawyer. 

"I am afraid/' Mr. Dalton said, "that our 
young friend wants stability, and that plodding 
perseverance which is needfnl to success in our 
profession, and which has made so many dull 
men good lawyers." 

"Oh, he'll grow out of all that/' replied 
Deering. **You can't put old heads on young 
Shoulders; and I like the boy, and would do 
him any kindness I could, none greater than 
getting you for a master." 
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Mr. Dalton feit the compliment, and as 
Deering had been for years a good client^ and a 
better frlend, Percy Clendon was appointed to a 
stool in Bedford Eow. 

Mr. Dalton's offices were similar to most other 
places devoted to the retailing of law. Two 
or three ink-stained desks, a table covered with 
dingy briefs and other papers, the usual number 
of japanned boxes properly labelled — some like 
familj tombs, containing the most valuable part 
of the Fitzcarraways ; others like beacons to 
warn embryo Buitors of the costliness of suits 
made in the Court of Chancery; and some 
whose sepulchral inscriptions — " John Jones, 
deceased/' ** Exors. of David Brown " — seemed 
to be silent remonstrants against the indulgence 
of angry passions, or greed and chicanery, by 
thus proclaiming^ " In the midst of life we are in 
death." 

Mr. Dalton's two clerks were singularly op- 
posite to each other in appearance and character, 

VOL. I. L 
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Mr. Terry — or Perrywinkle as he was called by 
his fellows at the Writ Office — was rather an 
oddity. He was about two-and-twenty, with 
lank, whity-brown hair, alwajs neatly combed 
and flavoured with bergamot oil. He wore very 
Short Straps, which kept his well-wom trowsers 
in a State of extreme tension, until it was won* 
derful to behold, that any inflexion of the body 
did not produce a crevasse, or pull off a batton. 
Mr. Perry was remarkable for the management 
of his linen. On Monday he displayed a front, 
wristbands, and collar. On Tuesday the front 
was partially concealed by the coat being closely 
buttoned, whilst the wrisibands had nearly re- 
tired from Tiew, and the collar was mach reduced 
in altitude. On Wednesday Mr. Perry might 
have been taken for a desponding widower, he 
was so very black, had not the absence of a band 
from his hat prociaimed him not a moumer. 
On the contrary, by some process known only 
to himself, Mr. Perry contrived to make his 
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hat positively glisten, so smooth and gummy 
was it. 

Mr. Perry was very subdued in his manner, 
and drudged away at his desk with patience and 
industry, or trudged about in all weathers as he 
was required for any number of hours, except 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. On those days 
he not unfrequently forewent the hour allowed 
for dinner, in order that he might leave the oflSce 
at five o'clock. 

Mr. Daw, the head clerk, never could get him 
to account for this peculiarity of conduct, although 
he had more than once offered him as much as a 
Shilling to remain for an extra hour or two. Mr. 
Perry was always positive and silent as to his 
objection to continue work on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, even when upon one occasion his 
Situation was imperilled by his refusal. 

Mr. Isaac Daw was a bright, clever fellow, 
»ome three years the senior of Mr. Perry. He 
was a good dresser, confident and easy in his 
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manner, and would have been good-looking but 
for two piggy grey eyes which gave him a 
cunning expression by no means agreeable. 
He was uncommunicative as to bis family con- 
nexions, and it had been rumoured that bis 
father had been at one time of bis life a sheriffs 
officer in one of tbe midland counties. This 
might bave been tbe case, as Mr. Daw was very 
ready witb suggestions for making captions of 
difiScult customers, and was evidently skilled in 
tbe knowledge of wbat may be called tbe dodges 
of tbe law. True, be migbt bave acquired tbose 
attainments in tbe office wbere be bad served bis 
articles — ^bis master baving been a sbarp-practice 
attomey, wbo tdtimately was Struck off tbe rolls. 
Mr. Dalton always discouraged any recourse 
to sucb disreputable proceedings, but Mr. Daw 
now and tben — ^from force of babit, no doubt — 
bad a little private practice on bis own account. 

Wben Mr. Daw's articles were out, and be was 
at liberty to act for bimself, be determined to 
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make money, believing that with that talis- 
man all other objects in life were easily attain- 
able. His salary was not large, but he contrived 
to save something, after providing a good extemal 
appearance, which he considered part of his stock 
in trade, or to speak more respectfully, as a 
necessary of his profession. 

Bad lawyers we know are as plentiful as black- 
berries, at least in story-books ; but Mr. Daw is 
not put forward as a fair sample of a profession, 
which, as the world goes, we believe to number 
amongst its members some of the most honour- 
able of men. 

Mr. Daw had determined to make money ^ and 
his schemes for that purpose were many and 
ingenious. He now and then dined with Mr. 
Dalton's family, and on such occasions Miss 
Jessie was not overlooked as one of the proba- 
bilities that might conduce to the attainment of 
his aspirations. Mr. Daw, therefore, put fortk 
all his powers of pleasing, and as Jessie was glad 
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of any change from the solemn proprieties of 
Miss Pragmore, she generallj displajed so much 
satisfaction, that Mr. Daw might be pardoned 
for eniertaining hopes that the day might come, 
and by her means, when ''Dalton and Daw'* 
would be read on the office door-posts. The 
advent of Mr. Percy Clendon was, therefore, 
particularly disagreeable to Mr. Daw, as the 
pupU had many more opportunities of inter- 
conrse with Jessie ; and a less clever fellow than 
the head clerk wonld either have been dis- 
heartenedy or been led into open hostilities witli 
his rival. 

Not so l^Ir. Daw. He soon perceived the 
defect of Percy 's character, and became his kind, 
good friendy who never made work irksome to 
him, and again and again relieved him of his 
professional tasks, to the mortification of Mr. 
Dalton. Mr. Daw knew his employer well 
enough to be certain that no client's interests 
woold be entrusted to such a careless assistant 
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as Percy, and that '' Dalton and Glendon " would 
never be united together. 

Poor Percy was often " carpeted,!* and as often 
he promised amendment. Thea for a week or 
two he kept his promise, only to relapse into the 
hands of Mr. Daw. 

The long vacation was on, and Mr. Dalton and 
Jessie had gone down to Hartsden on a visit ; 
Percy, with Mr. Daw's concurrence, was taking 
his pleasure at Margate, and for the first time 
in his life looking on the sea, and wondering, 
perhaps, as many have done before, and will 
again, whether the great ships sinking beyond 
the horizon would find their far-off havens, and 
escaping storms and wrecks, return again to dear 
Old England. Wondering, also, whether he 
should be brave enough^ should oecasion demand 
it, to venture in so frail a thing as a ship upon 
that treacherous sea — now calm as an infant's 
sleep, now raging like a frenzied giant — with 
only the day and night for change, never resting 
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tmtil thousand after thousand of miles had been 
traversed, and another than bis native land re« 
ceived him :— or, perhaps Percy was content to 
stroU about in buff slippers, pay bis sbilling for 
a dip, dress^ and display bis comely person on 
Jervis's jetty. 

One moming during tbis long vacation, an 
elderly lady, accompanied by a xnaid-servant, 
entered tbe office, and witb ratber a tremulous 
Yoice, desired to see Mr. Dalton. 

**Mr. Dalton is out of town, ma'am/' said 
Mr. Daw ; '' bat I am bis managing clerk. Will 
you Step into Mr. Dalton*s office ? " 

" Well, sir ; no, tbank you/* replied tbe lady. 
"I tbink, if you please, I would ratber see a 
more elderly gentleman." 

" Sorry to bear tbat, ma'am," said Mr. Daw, 
blandly, " because it implies tbat you doubt my 
experience/' 

" Ob dear no, sir ; pray don't tbink tbat," said 
tbe lady, nervously roUing ber pocket bandker- 
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Chief iüto a ball. "But it's a delicate matter, 
sir, and " 

"Your confidence would not be misplaced/' 
Said Daw, more blandly even than before. " I 
have had cases of extreme delicacy confided to 
me, family and coDJugal." 

'^ Oh, it aint that, sir. I'm a spinster, al- 
though I call myself Mrs. Hobbs, sir." 

Daw saw that the client was yielding, and there- 
fore he said, with the most assuring smile, '^ Fer- 
haps you had better step into this room," opening 
the door of Mr. Dalton*s private office ; and Mrs. 
Hobbs, after a moment's hesitation, and a parting 
glance at her maid, did as she was requested. 

Mr. Daw handed Mrs. Hobbs a large morocco 
chair, as though anxious to make her business as 
easy to her as possible ; and having seated him- 
seif at a writing table, folded his hands and 
smiled sweetly at the client, who, thas encou- 
raged and comforted, proceeded to say : 

" I told you, sir, my name is Hobbs — Susan 
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Hobbs. Flease don't write anything down at 
present." (Mr. Daw had taken up a pen from 
liabit.) "IVe been housekeeper for four-and- 
twenty year to the Honourable Missus Fortescue, 
who is dead a matter of two year and a month. 
I never had but one Service afore, sir, and that 
was with the Honourable Missus Fortescue's 
mama — then as upper housemaid." 

Mrs. Hobbs paused, and Mr. Daw smiled, 
knowing from long experience that such clients 
as Mrs. Hobbs had better not be interrupted. 
** My place — I*m free to own it — was a good 
place, sir, as it had perquisites, and we kept a 
deal of Company, and — '* Mrs. Hobbs paused 
again, but again encouraged by Mr. Daw went 
OD, ** and I saved a matter " 

" Yes, my dear madam/' said Mr. Daw, per- 
ceiving that Mrs. Hobbs thought she was rather 
committing herseif in naming the amount of her 
" savings.'' 
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Well, sir, about two thousand and sixty 
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pounds; which was well I did, sir, seeing that 
the Honourable Missus Fortescae died, and left 
me nothing bat a beggarly annuity of fifty pound 
a year, and a cottage, as long as I live, on 
Hampstead Heath; after four-and-twenty year 
of faithful Service, sir." 

" Mean, undoubtedly mean," said Daw, what- 
ever bis real opinion might have been of legacy 
and Service. 

" Well, sir, now comes the delicate part of the 
matter. Fm six — I'm arrived at that time of 
life*' (Mrs. Hobbs began to weep copiously) 
"when — according to what I have read upon 
tombstones — life is short, and something keeps 
on whispering to me as it was, * Susan Hobbs, 
make your will ! ' " 

" Quite right, my dear ma*am," observed Daw, 
again taking his pen. 

" Don't write yet, please, sir,'* said Mrs. Hobbs, 
earnestly. " I want to ask you a solemn ques- 
tion ; and though you are a younger man than I 
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had a hoped to haye seen, I dare say you'ye seen 
enough of wills to answer me." 

" I have^ ma'am; I have seen and executed a vast 
nomber of wills. In fact, will making is the prin- 
cipal Business of this office," said Daw» grayely. 

** Well, sir, then this is it. Do you — as a 
purfessional gentleman — do you, sir, think there 
is any danger in making a will ? '' 

" Danger ? " 

" I mean, sir, do people die sooner for making 
a will ? Tve heard so '* 

" Nonsense ! Nonsense, my dear ma'am," 
replied Daw, laughing pleasantly. " On the 
contrary, people always live longer ; a will made 
sets your mind at ease — ^peace of mind adds to 
length of life. Gase of two ladies in this office — 
twins. One wouldn't make her will, the other 
would. The non-testamentary party died two 
years ago ; the other party is hale, vigorous, and 
refused an oflfer of marriage last week.*' 

" Then, sir, if you please we*ll do it/* said 
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Mrs. Hobbs, drying her eyes, and prodacing 
from her reticule a pocket-book^ she took from it 
the particular^ of her ''savings,*' and handed 
them to Mr. Daw. 

" Consols, I see — very satisfactory security, 
indeed ; the best for persons unacquainted "with 
business/' said Mr. Daw. "And now, ma'am, 
for your Instructions." 

" Well, sir, they're not a many/' replied Mrs. 
Hobbs. " You see, sir, IVe not got bat a few 
relations that I know on, sir — I was an orphan 
child, and the only person as I ever knew as a 
relation was a cousin Jemima, who was married 
to a Mr. Oldywinkle " 

"Oldywinkle? asked Daw; "that's a Sin- 
gular name." 

" I aint quite sure that that is the name, but 
it's Tery like ; indeed, I*m almost certain it was 
Oldywinkle, but she's dead I fancy " 

" Then it is useless making her a legatee,'' 
observed Mr. Daw. 
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" So I supposed," Said Mrs. Hobbs, smiling at 
her own sagacity ; " but she*d two children, a 
boy and a girl." 

" And their names ? " 

**Well, I did once hear them, but I don't 
remember what they was called. They lived at 
Chuckley, and if they're a living, I should like to 
leave them my savings." 

"Very well, ma'am; we must make a run 
down to Chuckley and inquire, in tbe meantime 
we can leave blanks. Any other legacies ?" 

" Yes, sir, if you please/' said Mrs. Hobbs, 
referring to a piece of paper. " There is a 
woman as does my charing, and has a large 
family." 

" Of course," said Daw. 

" I wish to leave her a gown which is in the 
mahogany drawers, and my two brown fronts, 
with side curls to match, also ten pound. 

Mr. Daw said "Very good. What's her 
name ? " and smiled as he wrote. 
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" Mrs. Macarthy. Then there's my maid, sir ; 
I have promised her a legacy if she'll leave off 
giving me warning every other month, so put her 
down for ten poiind, and the tea-caddy^ and the 
rest of the clothes, upper and under. Her 
name's Eosa, I believe, but I call her * Mary/ " 

" Any other person ? " asked Daw. 

'*Not no one, sir," answered Mrs. Hobbs, 
wiping her face and heaving a great sigh, as 
though she had relieved her bosom of some 
perilous stuff which had oppressed her. 

Mr. Daw, having taken down the new client*s 
name and address, conducted her to her maid, 
in the outer office, and then both of them to the 
door. When he returned to his own room he 
amused himself by making a rongh draft; of the 
last will and testament of Susan Hobbs, spin- 
ster, leaving the necessary blanks to be filled 
up hereafter. 

Mr. Daw thought much of his client that 
afternoon, and during his simple dinner at the 
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Cheshire Cheese in Fleet Street, and at intervals 
danng the after con^ersation with other legal 
gentlemen who at one time irere accustomed to 
assemble on Satnrday evenings in the saw-dust 
covered coffee room of that respectable honse of 
entertainment. As he walked homewards to his 
lodgings in Exeter Street, he thought of Mrs. 
Hobbs nntil he determined, thongh the next day 
was Sunday, that he would go on the foUowing 
moming to Chuckley, and leam what he could 
of the family of Oldywinkles. 

The early moming train reached the nearest 
Station to Chnckley about half-past ten, and 
being only distant about a mile, Mr. Daw 
stroUed leisorely along the parish road, musing 
as he went. As he drew near the village the 
cfaurch bells were calling the people to their 
devotions ; and ceasing just as he came in sight 
of the church, Mr. Daw feit a momentary inclina- 
tion to take part with the villagers in the moming 
Service. On second thonghts he concluded, that. 
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as the day was hot, he might fall asleep and dis- 
turb the congregation ; so he determined to con- 
fine himself to an inspection of the church-yard, 
and listen to the psalmody softened by the inter- 
vening walls and Windows of the church. Village 
choirs always sing in eamest, and Mr. Daw could 
therefore hear the tune, and join in it, sotto voce ; 
although the sacred words of the singers were 
unfamiliar to him. Humming the notes, there- 
fore, with as much indifference as he wonld have 
done those of an opera air, Mr. Daw sauntered 
about among the graves, reading the names of 
the dead, but rarely perusing the rüde epitaphs 
with which affection had endeavoured to express 
its admiration or sorrow. 

At last he paused before a white railed and 
carefuUy kept grave. The inscription had great 
interest for him, as it recorded the names and 
dates of death of Peter Alderwinkle, and also 
Jemima his wife. Mrs. Hobbs' memory, Mr. 
Daw concluded, had been, in part, correct. 

VOL. r. M 
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Having copied down correctly the inscription on 
the rail — and his devotional inclinaüon having 
been satisfied, — ^Mr. Daw walked into the yillage, 
and selecting a neat-looking inn for his resting- 
place» made bold to knock, and fonnd a welcome. 

The hostess was in charge (taking her tarn at 
chnrch in the aftemoon), and Mr. Daw» with his 
easy, confident manner» soon made himself suf- 
ficiently at home to institute certain inquiries 
about the Alderwinkles. 

"Know 'em, sir?" asked the hostess — "I 
should think I did, seeing as I was borned here. 
Old Peter was a good fellow enough, but his wife 
was not much to brag on. Ferhaps you be re- 
lated to 'em, though ? " 

"Not I," replied Daw, smiling. "I only 
wanted to know whether their son and daughter 
still lived here." 

# 

"Tm glad to say they doesn't," replied the 
landlady. " Mrs. Alderwinkle was a bad mother, 
sir, and let her daughter Carryliiie, who was a 
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fine strapping girl surely, get into mischief afore 
she knew what was right ; and I did hear she was 
some fine gentleman's miss up in London." 

" Did you hear the gentleman's name ? " askcJ 
Daw, carelessly. 

" I did hear it, but I've forgot it. The only 
good I knows of her is, that folk do say that she 
sends our sexton ten Shillings a year to keep the 
old people*s grave in order. Youll like a bit of 
bacon with your chicken ? " 

" Yes, if you please," replied Daw. — " And the 
brother ? " 

"What, Dick Alderwinkle? Well, nobody 

knows much of him, or how he lives,'^ answered 

the hostess. "He's a dog-fancier, I heard my 

master say, whatever that is. He's up in 

London, too. He comed here about two year 

ago, dressed well enough ; but as every one gave 

him the cold Shoulder he went off in a huff, cuss- 

ing and swearing, I was told." 

Mr. Daw, having suggested the addition of a 
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tart to bis forthcoming dinner, went into the 
garden, and seating himself in an arboor, wrote 
down all that tbe landlady bad told bim. 

Tbe simple dinner was admirably served, and 
as Mr. Daw was on business of the office, he 
snperadded a pint of sberry, wbicb was not quite 
so good as tbe dinner. 

Wben tbe cburcb bells bad rung and ceased 
for tbe aftemoon Service, Mr. Daw took a walk 
in tbe fields, and, finding a sbady resting-place, 
be sat down. Tbe sweet odour of tbe second 
bay seemed like incense, and tbe cbirping birds, 
flitting from bougb to bougb, sang no imperfeet 
hymn to tbe Great Giver of tbeir bappiness. 
Away, as far as tbe eye could see, was lovely 
landscape, and an imclouded heaven; but Mr. 
Daw looked and saw not, beard tbe blitbe birds, 
and smelled tbe fragrant bay, and was insensible 
to eitber influence. Mrs. Hobbs was in bis 
tbougbts, — Mrs. Hobbs, and ber disbonoured 
relatives, and tbe migbty sum of two tbousand 
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pounds ! Was he planning how he could effect 
that common fraud, a forged will? Not he. 
He was not such a fool as that. Had he been, 
he would have found no place in our story. 
That he was scheming something for his advan- 
tage was evident ; and so clear to him appeared 
to be his device that he almost sprung to his 
feet when he had determined on its adoption, 
exclaiming, 

" That's it ! That's it, by Jove ! " 

"Mr. Daw walked quietly back to his inn, and, 
having partaken of tea, paid his bill, and retumed 
to London. 

As Mr. Daw had devoted his day of rest 
to his employer's business he contented himself 
the next day with merely calling at Bedford 
Eow; and having examined such letters as 
pertained to the office, and re-enclosed those 
requiring Mr. Dalton's attention, Mr. Daw gaye 
himself a holiday, and went in pursuit of his old 
master. 
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We hare no desire to introdace to oor readers 
ibe disrepatable man who had forfeited, bj 
cbicanery and frand, bis posiiion in an bonoor- 
able profession ; bat Mr. Daw bad a difficnlt, if 
not a dangerons game to plaj, and be bad faitb 
in tbe legal acomen of tbe man wbose coonsel be 
songbt. 

** Tbere's no donbt as to tbe legality of tbe 
transaction. It would bold water in any conrt, 
or I'd lose my bead. Bat yon'd better find out 
tbe brotber and sister, and see if tbey*re likely 
to be inquisitive. Can I have tbe job ? " 

"Fm afraid not. You know bow mucb old 
Dalton Stands on professional propriety," replied 
Daw. '*No, I must work tbis matter myself, 
and before be comes back, or be'll be tbrowing 
tbe case up." 

"You ought to be well paid by your dient, 
Isaac ; and I suppose I may look for balf a 
sovereign ? " asked tbe scamp. 

" Certainly — there's a sovereign, old boy. I 
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am quite justified in charging ^Expenses' with 
that, linder circumstances." 

" Oh, qnite. I should never have objected to 
such a Charge when I was in practice." 

So the sovereign changed owners. 

It was clear that Mr. Daw had not trusted his 
old teacher with all his case, or, it is equally 
certain, he would have had to pay for the advice 
he had received in more ways than one, as the 
degraded lawyer continued to sink lower and 
lower in the social quagmire into which a dis- 
houest WiU-o*-the-wisp had decoyed him. 

Whilst Mr. Daw is completing one of his plans 
for making money, let us tum over a page and 
find ourselves at Hartsden. 



CHAPTER VII. 



DüBiNG the last three years Hartsden and its 
indwellers had suffered a material change. The 
garden had been greatly improved, and easy 
resting places constructed, as Mildred, though 
capable of moving about without assistance, was 
readily fatigued, and there was no requirement 
of hers disregarded by her father. A low pony 
carriage had been eonstructed, especially adapted 
to her comfort, though she rarely feit strong 
enough to drive the docile pony assigned to her 
sole use. Within doors various were the appli- 
ances to afford the poor deformed girl change of 
posture and relief from the sense of weariness 
which oppressed her, and no device was omitted 
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to amuse her and lighten the many weary liours 
of the day. 

Jessie Dalton was smcerely attached to Mil- 
dred, and made two or three long visits every 
year, for which Mr. Deering feit a deep and last- 
ing gratitude. 

Mrs. Deering's position in her own house 
would have been a painful one but for her early 
training, as the strong love of Deering for his 
child, increased a hundredfold by her suJBfering, 
entirely absorbed all tender consideration for his 
wife ; and as the union had been one of conveni- 
ence, there were none of the old memories of an 
early love to plead against his selfishness. Mrs. 
Deering had a mother's natural affection for her 
child, and no doubt Mildred's affliction would 
make her dearer to her had she not been daily 
compelled to feel that for her daughter s sake her 
Claims to be regarded were set aside, and that 
she had come to occupy no place in her hus- 
band's heart, and at times to doubt if she 
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xetained even bis respect. Had ehe been differ- 
ently nurtared, it ie possible ih&i Mrs. Deering 
wonld bare asserted her right to be regarded as 
s wife &Dd motber, bat the force of early babit 
prerailed, and ehe becama submissive, almoBt be- 
yond tbe BobmissioD of a servant. 

Mi)dred was very yoaag, and bad from ber 
birtb been spoiled and petted by ber fatber. 
Unconscioosly, abe came to lose in part ber filial 
i-espect for ber motber, althoogb ehe woald have 
protested against aoy diminntion of ber love for 
her, had sbe been qnestioned. Mrs. Deering 
was not iaseneible to tbis almost natural con- 
seqaence of her treatment by hei busbaud, bnt 
■he had not the conrage to remonstrate, and bore 
all putieutly — silently. Mr. Deering was not 
ciinKcioiia of tho wrong he was doing. To bim 
Mildi-ed, hiä brigfat, beaatifol cbild, had been the 
smbudimeut uf all bis hopes for a happy futnre. 
Uia fancy had nm before, and Seen her the 
graoefal womau— the happj wife of some good 
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man, to whom and to whose children the lands of 
Hartsden wonld desceud and keep green for time 
to come the memories of the Old Place. The ac- 
oident of a day had nearly destroyed all these 
pleasant dreams, and might do so entirely unless 
Mildred could be restored to health and strength 
(never to her lithe form and rosy beauty), and 
both came so slowly that he could scarce per- 
ceive them coming. Mildred was always on his 
mind, and being so associated with fears and 
regrets, the strong man became weakened day by 
day, until at last he was missed from the honting 
field and the market table, and all other places 
where he had been the foremost to promote and 
to share the social enjoyments of his neigh- 
bours. 

Deering after a while became conscious that 
these changes pointed but to one ending, and 
that it was time for him to put his house in 
Order. Mr. Dalton and he had, therefore, many 
earnest conyersations together, and during one 
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of them Mr. Deering made rather a Btrange 
revelation to bis friend. 

*' I have thougbt several times of late that 
God's teaching is not to be disregarded witb im- 
punity, and tbat I sbould baye been a bappier 
man bad I always tbougbt so." 

" I don't clearly understand you," replied 
Dalton. 

** I ougbt to bave forgiven my sister Louisa 
ber trespass against me/' said Deering, ''and 
not bave married to mortify and disappoint ber. 
I ougbt not to bave married as I did." 

** I bardly see tbat," replied Dalton. " Mrs. 
Deering bas always seemed to bave " 

*' O yes, I was not tbinking of ber exactly," 
Said Dalton, ** I was tbinking of Mildred." 

" Wben are you not tbinking of Mildred ? " 
asked Dalton, kindly. 

" Never, I believe, and no wonder, seeing tbe 
sad condition " Deering could not go on. 

" True, my good friend," said Dalton, laying 
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his hand od Deering^s arm, " she is in truth a 
great sufferer, bnt I can see a vast improvement 
in her since I was here in the spring. She cer- 
tainly gains strength, and remember, she might 
have been kiUed, and " 

" I sometimes wish she had been," said Deer- 
ing, rising and Walking about the room. *' Often, 
I may say, though I think I should have died 
too. Poor child ! Poor child ! " 

" You are forgetting God's teaching now, I 

fear," said Dalton. " Mildred is indeed aMcted, 

but life has still its charms for her, and all that 

affection can do to mitigate her condition is done, 

old friend." 

" Yes, I know that, but when I am gone — and 

as I have told you, I have had my wamings — 

what will then come to her ? " 

" Hermother " 

" No ! " replied Deering, sharply. " Her 
mother can never be to her what I have been. I 
see it every day. See it, and think I am in part 
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to blame that Milly has no comfcni in her 
moiher — Shall I sa j it ? Has no tme lore for 
hcr.^ 

^ That is Teiy sad, if yoar conjectores are 
true,** replied Dalton. 

^ Mrs. Deering can never folget what ahe has 
been, and Milly's quick enoagh to see her motfaer's 
defieiencies. I don't think she knows that her 

mother was — ^was a govemess." 

^^ • 
*^ No dishononr in that, Deering. Many of oor 

noblest women have been teachers/' 

*^ But we know the trath, Dalton, and Mrs. 
Deering is still what she was. No, Milly has no 
coonsellor, no goide in her mother," replied 
Deering, resuming his seat. 

** Well, well, you are anticipating evil, Deer- 
ing, and there's no good comes of that. You 
may live — ^nay, have a right to hope that you may 
live long enough to see Milly's character formed, 
and her strength restored." 

" Pray God it may be so ! " answered Deering, 
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and then th« two friends were silent for a few 
minntes. 

" How about young Clendon ? " asked Deer- 
ing, abruptly. " You ve found hina a good 
fellow ? " 

" O yes," replied Dalton. " He is a kind, 
gentlemanly youth, and a pleasant addition to my 
family, but I fear, as I said long ago, that hell 
never make a good lawyer. He is not plodding." 

" Well, he's young, and time may eure him of 
bis idleness," said Deering, " the more especially 
if " 

" Why do you pause ? '* asked Dalton. ' 

"If — ^if it were vpossible to hold out to him 
some expectation that he might have a chance of 
joining you." 

Dalton shook bis head. 

" Why not ? " continued Deering. " The lad 
bas some money, and I would help him with 
more. Why not ? " 

" More than money would be wanted," replied 
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Dalton. " More than all Percy Clendon's good 
qualities, before I could think of sharing with 
him tbe responsibilities of the interests entrusted 
to my care, and I am sure he will never make 
a good lawyerJ 

•* You can't be sure of that or anything eise in 
this World," said Deering, sharply. " At least, 
I hope you will not dismiss the probability of 
such a contingency at once, and I'll teil you 
why." 

Dalton merely bowed to express that he was 
listening. 

" From a hundred little circumstances which 
perhaps no one but me would have noticed, 
I am all but certain that Milly— though Clendon 
was partly the cause of her accident — ^that she 
is strongly attached to him. You know they 
correspond, and if by chance his letter is delayed, 
she becomes restless and peevish, and when she 
was first bed-ridden, he never missed an hour 
that he could get but he spent it with her, 
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and she reioembers that, and all he nsed to 
read to her and talk about; and I am certain 
in my own mind that she loves Percy, thongh 
such a word has never escaped her lips, and 
perhaps she does not know it herseif." Deering 
continued to ramble on in this manner for 
some time, until Dalton asked him what course 
he proposed to take, supposing his conjectures 
to be true ? 

" That's what I want you to advise, Mr. Law- 
yer," answered Deering. " I have thought if I 
could, by the proposal I suggested just now, get 
any claim on Clendon^s gratitude, and if Milly 
should recover health and strength, that he 
might — I hardly like to say it — he might be led 
to marry her.'^ 

Mr. Dalton smiied gravely as he said : " I 
never had such a case as this in my office, old 
friend, and I should not know how to commence 
proceedings. I should fear, however, that any 
attempt to make a bargain on such a subject 
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with Percy Clendon wonld not be very suc- 
cessfal." 

" Then he never speaks of Milly ? " asked 
Deering, sadly. 

"Oh, iodeed^ bat he does," answered Dalton. 
^'We always hear her letters read, and know 
what pleasore he receiyes when he gets them, 
and how gratified he is wheneyer she teils him 
of any improvement in her health, and all that ! 
I am sure he is very fond of Milly, and I think 
you had better trust to the chapter of accidents 
to bring about what you wish/^ 

" Well, perhaps you are right," said Deering ; 
** but promise me this, that now you know what 
is in my mind, if you should hear a word that 
could be used to — well — ^to bring about a match, 

you'U put all your d professional etiquette 

in your pocket, and serve me." 

Dalton laughed as he replied: "I will do 
auything I can, old friend, but I never knew 
much good come of match making." 
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Whether there was any foundation for Mr. 
Deering's conjecture as to the State of his 
daughter's feeling towards Percy Clendon, may 
or may not be inferred from two little incidents 
which occurred during certain conversations 
between Mildred and her friend Jessie. Trifles 
sometimes reveal great secrets. Jessie had been 
giving Mildred an account of one of her visits 
to the theatre, when, as was usually the case, 
Percy had been of the party. 

" Papa so seldom goes to the play, that it is 
quite delightful to see the interest he takes in it. 
He rarely removes his eyes from the stage, and 
if Percy and I even whisper together he looks 
round and reproves us with a frown.^^ 

*' I think I should do the same/' said Milly. 
" It must be very annoying to have one's at- 
tention disturbed by other people talking." 

" Oh, we don't dare talk, we only whisper or 
make motions. Percy and I are quite clerer at 
pantomime, I assure you, and often carry on a 

N 2 
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clandestine correspondence under tbe very nose 
of Miss Pragmore." 

"You and Percy seem to be great allies," 
Said Mildredy with the slightest toue of sarcasm 
in her voice. 

" Oh, quite ! " replied Jessie. " I often wonder 
now why I ever disliked him. I don*t think 
I did reaUy." 

" Indeed ! " said Milly, quieüy. A slight 
tinge came into her usually pale face, and closing 
her eyes she laid her head quietly on the pillow 
placed behind her on the sofa. Perhaps she 
was fatigued with talking. She often was so. 

Percy's weekly letter came a day or two after- 
wards. It was dated £rom Margate, and was 
addressed, as usual, to " dear sister Milly.'^ After 
giving an amusing account of what he had seen 
and done, it went on to say: "You will be 
surprised, perhaps, to hear that I have made a 
conquest of a lady on the beach. She is greatly 
sought after by the young fellows down here. 
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but she so decidedly gives me the preference 
that jealousy is the prevailing epidemic. You 
teil Jessie that she is not so pretty as she is.*' 

" I'm glad he thinks you pretty, dear," inter- 
polated MiUy. 

"I hope he is not Singular in that respect," 
replied Jessie, a little — oh ! so very little — piqued 
at the tone of her friend^s remark. 

" I am Sure I think you so," addcd Milly, and 
then went on with her letter. "Yesterday 
moming she presented me with a pair of her 
own Slippers, to walk home in" — (" what a foot 
she must have ! ") — " as I had carelessly dropped 
my own into the water. She has horses and 
carriages — ^four-wheelers — and is acquainted with 
most of the nobility and gentry visiting Margate. 
Perhaps you will not think her so much of a 
catch when I teil you she is the old woman who 
lets out the bathing machines.^' 

There was more of such trifling, and the letter 
ended with a P.S. 
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" Please teil Jessie with my — hem ! — my best 
regardSy tbat I have for her the prettiest little 
writing-case that ever was seen out of Margate. 
I won it at a raffle." 

Again the flash had come into Mildred's face, 
and throughout the day she was very cross at 
times, and whimsical, giving her mother and the 
servants a great deal of trouble, and shedding 
two little pearly tears when she bade her father 
good night^ and kissed him. Mr. Deering would 
have had a sleepless night had he seen those 
tears. 

Mrs. Deering nsually occapied a bed in a room 
opening into Mildred's^ but since the arrival of 
Jessie Dalton she had, with her usnal submis- 
siveness, given it up to her daughter^s friend. 
Jessie awoke early the morning after the arrival 
of Percy^s letter, and fancied that she heard a 
moan as though Mildred were sobbing in her 
sleep. She arose instantly and went to Mildred's 
room, and to her sorrow found Mildred awake. 
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" What is the matter, dearest ? " asked Jessie, 
putting her arms around the neck of Mildred, 
who returned her embrace, and for a few 
moments permitted her tears to flow imre- 
strained. 

" Are you in pain, dear ? " 

" No, love, not more than my usual feeling of 
discomfort. But it is not that," replied Milly, 
again giving way to her tears. 

" What then ? Teil me ; you know you may 
trust me," said Jessie, kneeling down by the side 
of the bed. 

" I am very vexed with myself,*' replied Mil- 
dred. " Very. "When every one about me 
strives so much to please me, to do me Service, 
I only repay them with peevishness and unkind- 
ness." 

" No, no ; you are very patient, indeed you 
are ; and it is not to be expected that at all times 
you can master your suflfering." 

" But I was not suflfering yesterday," replied 
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Milly, " at least, not bodily. I was vexed — 
foolishly vexed at " 

" At what ? " 

" Some of the expressions in Percy's letter. 
You will forgive me, will you not, for being so ? *' 
Said Milly, again embracing Jessie. 

" I forgive you ? You did not offend me, 
replied Jessie, somewhat surprised. 

" yes, I did. You answered me as though 
I had when I repeated what Percy had said/' 

" About my being pretty ? Oh, darling, what 
foUy ! " 

" Yes. And again when I — when I read 
that PostScript^ and ought to have been pleased 
that he had thought of you — ^his kind friend, 
as he always calls you — I was ungenerous 
enough — ** Jessie stoppe d her mouth ^with a 
kiss, and then said, 

" Was it for that then that you have been 
distressing yourself ? As though you could ever 
give me offence — serious .oflfence — dear, dear 
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Milly ! '' And then she added, half laughing, " I 
declare I am almost led to believe that you — ^you 
love Percy Clendon ! " 

Milly 's pale face grew crimson, as she said 
eamestly, " Oh, do not believe that, Jessie. I 
would not have you, or him, or any one believe 
that, or I should never write to him again, and 
never let him "write to me, and so lose one of my 
greatest pleasures. Promise me you will never 
say that again." 

" I do promise, dear — I do." 

There was ä long silence, broken at last by 
Mildred. 

" My father not long ago made some foolish 
remark about one day seeing me married. I 
laughed, as he did at the time ; but when I was 
alone, lying here awake, as I often do, I thought 
of the real meaning to me of my father's words, 
had he spoken them seriously. What if I were 
to love any one ; if the natural instincts of my 
nature — to be loved and to love — were to become 
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strong in me ; what a miserable fature I should 
have before me ! " 

« O no '' 

" Do not try to deceive me, Jessie. I know 
it ; I feel it. I know that to the end of my life, 
be it long or short, I shall be a feeble, depen- 
dant invalid — I will not say a wretched or re- 
pining one, for I will strive, with God*s help, to 
bear the sorrow which has come upon me, as 
patiently and as cheerfuUy as my strength will 
permit; and this resolution has been formed 
from the readings of Percy Clendon." 

" But the doctors say that you will be strong 
some day." 

" God*s will be done. I will try and be con- 
tent. But I have much to contend with. I 
have been an over-indulged child, and though I 
know that, the seeds of evil have been sown, and 
will have their harvest. I cannot at all times 
govem myself. I am hasty, self-willed, impa- 
tient of Opposition, especially from mama. I 
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love her, I am sure I love her ; but not with 
the devotion of a child for a parent ; not as I 
love my father." 

"It is impossible to control our aflfections," 
Said Jessie, as Mildred paused. " I know I 
ought to like Miss Pragmore, but I don't — ^I 
can^t. Papa often lectures me about my rude- 
ness to her, and only the other day said I was 
making Percy as rüde as myself ; but she really 
had on such a funny cap that no one could have 
helped laughing at it." 

Mildred had unburthened her mind of much 
which had oppressed her, and so she smiled too 
when Jessie went on describing Miss Pragmore's 
funny head-dress. 

It was seldom that the two girls mentioned 
Percy Clendon s name during the remainder of 
Jessie's visit. 



We must now refer to the intestine war 
which had long agitated the Old Place at Harts- 
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den. Mrs. Coppice had never taken kindly to 
her new mistress, as we have said. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the common sort of our countrymeD and 
countrywomen never to render willing Service 
and obedience to those of their own order who 
have risen to wealth and position, and this well- 
known idiosyncracy has always been advanced 
whenever the question of promotion in the army 
by merit has been agitated. The correctness of 
this opinion is acknowledged by all who have 
had much experience of the class from which 
Mrs. Coppice and her mistress came, and it 
was never more strongly developed than in Mr. 
Deering's housekeeper. 

No rule could have been more gentle or con- 

siderate than Mrs. Deering's ; but Coppice had 
" knowed her as a fellow servant," and she would 
or could only look upon her as an interloper who 
came into the family by unfair means and " took 
her place." As we have said, it required all 
John Coppice's reasoning and marital insistance 
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to control his helpmate^ and keep so good a 
Service as Mr. Deering's was ; but the flame of 
resentment had never been entirely extinguished, 
and, smouldering for years, broke out at last. 
When Mrs. Deering's position became what we 
have described it, owing to her husband's want 
of proper consideration for his wife, and the 
respect due from himself to the mother of his 
child, Mrs. Coppice was qtuck enough to observe 
the change, and to display her own sense of 
wrong accordingly. There was no open rupture ; 
nothing that the mistress could resent or eyen 
censure boldly; but as much impertinence and 
disrespect as could be conveyed by the thousand 
and one devices common to most ill-conditioned 
servants, Mrs. Coppice exhibited to her mis- 
tress. Mrs. Deering might have been more 
alive to the conduct of her servant had she not 
been so constantly reminded by Mr. Deering's 
conduct towards herseif of what her former 
Position in society had been, and that she had 
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once been the companion of Mrs. Coppice in 
the kitchen, and had answered the same belL 

Mrs. Deering therefore affected not to obsenre 
mach which wonld have led to a distnrbance, and 
possibly to some direct hnmiliation of herseif, 
shonld Mr. Deering have inclined towards his 
old domestic. 

Mrs. Coppice was to revenge herseif in a 
way she had little dreamed of, and by a mere 
accident. 

The Binneys still made their annaal pitch in 
the Green Lane, though the patriarch of the 
tribe and his old woman had gone to the place 
where all good gipsies go. Lemuel, the boy, had 
grown into a fine young yagabond, but without 
the prudence of his father, and Mr. Deering had 
heard that a couple of grey hens had found their 
way to the gipsey pot, by Lemuel's agency. He 
was consequently put ander " ban," and forbidden 
to come near Hartsden, although Lemuel swore 
by all his gods that he was innocent. Daring 
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his probation, however, Mrs. Coppice found him 
skulking about a shrubbery which skirted the 
end of a meadow adjoining one side of the 
garden, and from him received a letter, asking 
for pardoD, he said, from Mrs. Deering. Mrs. 
Coppice had a superstitious fear of the Bimieys, 
and undertook therefore to deliver the letter, and 
use what influence she could to get it a favour- 
able consideration. As Mrs. Coppice walked 
home, occasionally looking at the letter as though 
she would willingly have read its contönts through 
the envelope, she deciphered a word upon it 
which perplexed her exceedingly, she knew not 
wherefore. 

Mrs. Deering was much surprised that Lemuel 
should have written to her, she said, but at Cop- 
pice's request promised to speak to Mr. Deering 
in his favour, and her advocacy was sufficient to 
get the interdiction removed, the more readily as 
the whole tribe of the Binneys had protested in 
favour of Lemuel's innocency. 
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In about five weeks from this occurrence Mrs. 
Coppice saw with her own eyes, or ehe wouldn't 
have believed it, Lemuel meet Mrs. Deering at 
the bottom of the garden, and deliver into her 
hand another letter, and which Mrs. Deering not 
only accepted readily, bat gave the young gipsey 
money, which he also receiyed unhesitatingly. 

The mind of Mrs. Coppice was in a ferment. 
There was some mystery — some mystery which 
she could not fathom, but one which Mrs. Deer- 
ing desired evidently to conceal from her hus- 
band, as she destroyed the letter when read, tear- 
ing it into minute pieces, and throwing them 
into the little rivulet flowing at the foot of the 
garden. Mrs. Coppice saw all this with her own 
eyes also, or again she would not have believed. 

Sleep was a stranger to the Coppice pillows 
that night, for although John could have deferred 
forther discussion of the mystery until the fol- 
lowing moming, Mrs. Coppice would not allow 
him to ßlumber, but compelled him to hear the 
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füll and true particulars over and over again, 
always insisting upon a repetition of his opinion 
of its signification, although it consisted only of 
this brief sentence : — 

" It looks queer, and I can*t make it out." 

Matters continued nearly in this State for some 
days, when Mrs. Coppice suddenly remembered 
the Strange word which she had read on the 
former letter, and so explanatory did it appear, 
that although the Coppices could make nothing 
of it, they convinced each other that Mr. Deering 
could, with the aid of the London lawyer. 

Mr. Dalton and Mr. Deering were therefore 
surprised the next day by an application from 
Mrs. Coppice and her husband for a private 
audience in the big bam. The request was 
communicated in a curiously ungrammatical 
note, left under Mr. Deering's pot of shaving- 
water. 

The two friends laughed at the singularity of 
the communication, and at the time named in the 

VOL. I. 
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note were readj to receire the old housekeeper 
and Coppice at the place appointed. 

The commnnication made was certaiiily per- 
plexingy as Mrs. DeeriDg had not told her hos- 
band of the receipt of either, letter. Nor was 
the difficnlty removed when Mrs. Coppice 
added : — 

" And the first letter, if yoa please, master, 
had on it the name of her Boyal Majestj Queen 
Victoria, in large. letters/* 

There had been evidently some concealment, 
possibly of no wrong, but it was quite clear that 
Mrs. Deering was withholding her confidence 
irom her husband. 

Mr. Dalton was the first to find a clue to the 
mystery, and which he thought proper to keep to 
himself. 

" Very well, my good friends,*' he said to the 
Coppices. " It may be as well to say nothing of 
this matter to any one eise just at present. If, 
as you surmise, the queen is in correspond- 
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ence with yonr mistress. it may not be proper to 
talk about it.'* 

Mr. and Mrs. Coppice were more piizzled than 
before. They said nothing, but went tbeir way 
to the Performance of their respective duties. 

" What does this mean ? " asked Deering,look- 
ing ghasÜy pale. 

" I don't know," replied Dalton, "but I think 
I see a way of getting at it. Thesie letters come 
once a month, and from Victoria — ^that seems 
pretty clear. Mrs. Deering employs that gipsey 
rascal to get tbem for her, and ^" 

" It must be so ! " exclaimed Dalton. " Let 
US go to the fellow at once, and make him 

confess." 

" Not so," replied Dalton. " We will look 

when we go in when the next Australian mail is 

due, and then, I should advise that you keep 

watch for the gipsey, and take him red-handed— 

I mean with the letter in his possession." 

" And what then ? " 

2 



•j. »» 
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" Well, let US first catch our bare," replied 
Dalton, " we can then determine how to cook it. 

The mail was due in a few days, and Coppice 
was ordered to keep his eye constantly on 
Lemnel the gipsey, bat witbout exciting sus- 
picion. 

The Aostralian mail arrived, and in due time 
Lemuel was reported to have been absent from 
the tent for an entire day, and was then seen 
lurking about the fields in proximity to the Old 
Place. 

Mr. Deering, accompanied by Dalton only, was 
on his track instantly, and when he came upon 
him seized the astonished lad by the collar, and 
said^ 

" Give me that letter ! " 

Lemuel saw at a glance that his mission was 
known, and without a word delivered up a letter 
bearing the Victoria postmark, and addressed to 
Mrs. Deering, but at the neighbouring post town, 
and not at Hartsden. 
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Mr. Deering tore open the envelope of the 
letter and having read a few lines rapidly, 
tumed to the Signatare. His face was red with 
anger, and for a few moments he seemed uriable 
to speak. 

" Here Dalton, take the — don't read it now, I 
must be the first to do that. Now, look you, you 
young hound/' addressing Lemuel. " How long 
have you been at this work? How long have 
you brought these letters ? " 

" Six months, sir/* answered Lemuel. 



" Six months. Longer ? " 



" Well, it may be nine." 

" Now hear what I say. You don't mind lying, 
I know. You swore hard enough when you 
robbed my hen roost. Now you must lie as I 
wish you. You will teil Mrs. Deering that no 
letter has come this mail ; and if you give a hint 
of what has now taken place, I'll hunt you and 
your tribe out of the county. You know what I 
säy, I do." 
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*' TU never split, sir, be sure of that/' said 
Lemuel." 

The gipsey kept faith, and on the second day 

alter the interriewi the Binneys had left their 

oamping ground in the Green Lane. 




CHAPTEE VIII. 



Theke was a client of Mr. Dalton living in 
a small freehold cottage, with a plot of ground 
attached, "situate " at one of the northem suburbs 
of London, and whom Mr. Daw instantly pro- 
ceeded to look up. The cottage was a small 
four-roomed house, neatly whitewashed, and 
separated from the high read by wooden palings, 
painted bright green, the tout ensemble pre- 
senting what might have been described in a 
playbill as the " Abode of Innocence/' An in- 
scription on one comer of the house would 
possibly have suggested other conclusions — 
" Canine Cottage '' being the name of the 
residence of Mr. B. Gore. The proprietor was 
a man of considerable celebrity in his profession, 
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and bis name was well known for honest dealiiig 
throughont Great Britain and Her Majestj's 
dependencies. 

Mr. Daw entered without the ceremony of 
knocking, and was heartily welcomed by Mr. 
Gore, then attired in liis home suit, — ^a faded 
shooting jacket, — and reading " Bell's Life " in 
the quiet of his little parlour, the walls of which 
were ornamented with framed engravings com- 
mon enough a few years ago, of celebrated dogs — 
bolls and terriers — either in repose or doing the 
Performance of some extraordinary feat of 
.slaughter in a rat pit. Several silver-moonted 
dog-collars and leading-straps were also dis- 
played, and in a glass case an experienced 
taxidermist had preserved, with consummate 
skill, a small black and tan terrier. Beneath it 
was a testimonial of the prowess of the departed, 
written by some classical ^^ fancier " in dog latin, 
and we regret that the lines live not in our 
memory. 
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A bottle of ale had been produced, and its 
qanlity tested, when Mr. Gore said in a voice fall 
of sorrow, " Yes, Mr. Daw, that*s my celebrated 
dog, Tiny — he's gone at last, sir — and as I 
couldn't bear to part with him altogether, Pve 
had him stufifed, so that the kids may know what 
a dog he was, Mr. Daw. It was only yesterday, 
as I was rummagin^ in my bureau, I found this 
letter from one of my swells — a Cambridge party 
as I used to supply with rats and tykes when 
he was at coUege. He writ what's under the 
glass case there in Latin. Here^s what he says : 
' Bob Gore, you onght to be a prond man, and 
IVe no doubt you are sufficienüy corky, to own 
at one time the handsomest bull in England ' — 
You shall see him presently, Mr. Daw, — * and the 
pluckiest black and tan of its weight in or out of 
England. * You ought to be a proud man ! ' And 
I was, Mr. Daw, tili he died." 

" WeU, Bob," replied Mr. Daw, " dogs, like 
men, can't live for ever." 
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" That's true, and I couldn't have stufifed one 
of the kids if Td lost one of them/' replied Mr. 
Gore, evidently deriving some consolation from 
that reflection, although he might have known a 
few years afterwards that a mercenary brüte 
exhibited in London the body of a wretched 
creature whom he had made his wife, tricked out 
in the meretricious dress of a Spanish ballet 
dancer. But Öob Gore was too honest a fellow 
ever to have thought such brutality possible. 

" Let*s Step into the yard, and 111 show you 
Beauty as is spoke of in the letter,** said Mr. 
Gore. 

" As they made their way to the back door, . 
Mr. Daw was Struck by the peculiar arrangement 
of a room which was partly divided by some 
moveable boards, and asked, ** What's that for ? " 

«What's that for?" repeated Mr. G., with 
a smile, " that's just the question that was asked 
by a cove with a white choker, who called ^eie 
a week ago. * Mr. Gore/ says he, * I am in- 
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formed that you has rat killing here very 
often; " 

" * Me, sir ? ' says I, looking quite astonished." 

" * Yes, and that's against the law, and mustn*t 
be in my district. What's this for ? ' says he." 

*' ' That, sir, belongs to my missus,' says I. 
* She keeps a day-school, and that's where she 
puts her scholars. So, as I am busy just now, 
and has given you your answer, perhaps you'U 
excuse me wishing you good morning/ La! 
Mr. Daw, you should have seen how shut up he 
was ! '' 

" Why, I do believe it*s a rat-pit, Bob," said 
Mr. Daw. 

" You're a gentleman of great legal experience, 
sir, and I leaves you to form your owu opinion," 
replied Mr. Gore, opening the door which led 
into the back yard. 

Mr. Daw started back, alarmed, and well he 
might be. The opening of that door, and the 
appearance of Mr. Gore, was the signal for some 
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fifty or sixty dogs of various breeds to spring 
from their kenneis placed about the yard, and tug 
at the Short chains which confined them, as 
though all were bent on instant Strangulation, 
but finding opportunity, however, to yelp and 
bark in discordant chorus. 

"Don*t be frightened, sir, not one of 'em 
would hurt a hair of your head whilst you^re with 
me," Said Mr. Gore, and, holding up his band, 
every dog retreated instantly to his kennel, except 
one new comer, wlio continued to yelp until a 
Sharp cut from a dog-whip convinced him that 
strict discipline was observed in Mr. Gore*s 
canine establishment. 

Mr. Daw now ventured into the yard, not 
however, without measuring with his eye the 
distance between his legs and the nearest kennel. 

" Needn't be afraid, sir, I give you my honour," 
Said Mr. Gore, who was accustomed to mix in 
the best (and worst) society at times, "My 
kids, not three years old, play with any o' them. 
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Now, sir, ril show you Be^uty. IVe refused 
eighty, ninety, a hundred pound for him. Here, 
Beauty ! " 

From the centre kennel came forth a dog 
whose capacious head had two bright shining 
eyes, a nose apparently embedded in its skull, 
and displaying, from the pleasure it derived 
at recognition by its master, a row of faiigs 
that made Mr. Daw's muscles ache as he 
looked. 

** There's a beauty," said Mr. Gore, fälling into 
an attitude of admiration. " I challenge all 
England to match him. Isn't he a perfect 
beauty, Mr. Daw ? '^ 

Had Mr. Daw really given his opinion, he 
would have pronounced Beauty to have been a 
perfect monster, but, knowing that he could not 
Charge six-and-eightpence for his opinion, he 
coincided with Mr. Gore. 

Mr. Daw had then to listen to a history of 
Beauty^s numerous victories, which cast into the 
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shade all ihe Performances of ihe other brates in 
the yard put togeiher. 

" And now, Mr. Daw, what's your business 
with me ? '' asked Mr. Gore. " For to teil you 
the tmth, you're about the last man I should 
have expected to see out here. liYhat can I do 
for you ? " 

" Well,'* replied Mr. Daw, considering how he 
should proceed. ^' I haye not come on' business 
exactly, it's rather on pleasure." 

" Not of seeing me ? " asked Mr. Gore, 
laughing. " You gentlemen of the long rohe, as 
they call you, aint much given to waste time, 
I fancy. What is it, Mr. Daw ? " 

" I want you to do me a favour if you can.'' 

Mr. Gore bowed. 

"I know you are the most celebrated dog 
fancier in London ^' 

"Dog-dealer, please, sir. I can't afford to 
have fancies with a wife and six kids,*' inter- 
mpted Mr. Gore. 
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"As you please, but I conclude you know 
most of the persons in both lines, and I am 
particularly anxious to find a person of the 
name of Eichard Alderwinkle." 

" What — ^you want to nab him, I suppose ? " 
asked Mr. Gore. 

" O no ! " 

" On your honour, Mr. Daw ? " 

" On my honour, no ; quite the contrary, Pos- 
sibly something to his adyantage," replied Daw. 

" It*s not that the man's a friend of mine, but 
as he never did me a tum, good or bad, I 
shouldn't wish — well, to have him bummed by 
my means." 

" Tve no such inten tion," said Daw. " You do 
know the man ? " 

" Yes, just to speak to, nothing more. He's 
generally called the Commissioner. What may 
you want with him, if it's a fair question ? " said 
Mr. Gore. 

" I merely want to satisfy a client of ours that 
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he is living," replied Daw, coolly. " He is in 
your way of business, is he not ? " 

" Nothing of the kind, sir. Dick Alderwinkle 
lives, like a good many others in our big village; 
by bis wits. He calls hisself a commission 
agent — lots of *em about — and in the way of 
business he buys a tyke now and then. Now 
he's what I call a fancier. He'U take up with 
any varmint, breed or no breed, if he can make 
a Shilling or two by him. He's no feeling, — no 
pride in bis tykes, and would as soon seil one 
with a bad character as a good *un. Now I 
Stands Sponsor for every dog I seil, whether 
at home or abroad, and I refer you to Indy, 
Australia, aye, anywhere where a dog's re- 
spected.'' 

** Very well," said Daw, considering the wit- 
ness had deposed enough on that point. " Now 
could you manage to let me see him ? I don't 
care about being introduced to him." 

** I dare say I could,*' replied Mr. Gore. 
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" There's a show of * toys * to-morrow night 
at Jemmy Shaw's, and he*s most sure to be 
there." 

" ' Toys ! ' — what on earth has he to do with 
* toys ? ' " asked Daw. 

" * Toys' is small pet dogs, that ladies buy, 
fit for nothing but to breed fleas and run up the 
milk score/* said Mr. Gore. " There's a run on 
them just now, and Alderwinkle's likely to want 
one * on commission.' I fancy he's got some con- 
nections at Brompton that get their money easier 
than I do, Mr. Daw." 

" At Brompton ! " And Mr. Daw made a 
mental note of that locality. ** Well, Bob," he 
added, '' I can make this a matter of business. 
If you will take me with you to-morrow night I 
can stand a sovereign." 

" Business is business with me always, Mr. 
Daw," answered Mr. Gore, " and TU call at your 
office about seven, if that will do, and we'll go on 
to Jemmy's together. It's rather a queer place, 

VOL. I. p 
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and ihere'll be some queer customers ; but you 
won't xnind that/' 

" Not I," replied Daw. " I know that a man 
of the World should see the world before and 
bebind the curtain. Then at seven I shall 
expect you." 

" I'll be there," said Mr. Gore: And so Mr. 
Daw adyanced another step on the road to 
fortune. 

Punctual to bis appointment came Mr. Bob 
Gore, presenting, however, a marked contrast to 
bis appearance on the day preceding. A dark 
sporting-cut coat, with a small coUar and broad 
flaps, a light fancy waistcoat, distinguished by 
numerous poekets, and trowsers fitting tightly to 
a well-made limb, a rather low-crowned hat, with 
tumed-up brims, stuck jauntily on one side, a 
large neckerchief of a small shawl pattern wound 
around bis neck, and supporting a pair of 
rounded shirt collars, distinguished Mr. Bob 
Gore from the rest of bis class. 
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We are not justified in intrödticing our readers 

to the low companionship of a sporting parlour 

on the night of a dog-show. We have often 

thought, if Mrs. Frumpton's dear ** Wheezy," or 

Lady Araminta's darling " Bijou " could have 

spoken, how greatly they would have astonished 

their gentle owners hy some recollections of the 

vulgär tongue leamed during the period of their 

early training. We have a great regard for dogs 

proper, but for those little brutes called " pets " 

we have a hearty dislike. Useless — often worse 

than useless creatures, — ^whose price has been 

the 'prentice fee of some poor boy or girl, and 

the eost of whose nurture would clothe and feed 

some neglected child of poverty. There is no 

more humiliating sight, to our thinking, than to 

see some stalwart party-coated Jeames strutting 

in the pride of his servitude, and leading a lap- 

dog! No wonder then, we think, that Mary 

Ann, the pretty housemaid, gives her heart to 

the policeman or the butcher. We have no 

p 2 
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desire io proroke a rerolution in Flunkeydom, 
bat were we of the firatemity who flour their 
heads and accept a fuoily nniform, raiher than 
snbmit to snch an indignity as being a lap-dog's 
leader we wonld strike and leave the profes- 
aion! 

** There's yonr man, Mr. Daw," whispered Mr. 
Gore, as a flashilj dressed person aboat thirty 
years of age entered ihe parloor, according a 
jmtronising nod to several of ihe worthies seated 
at the tables. 

Jadging from bis exterior, ihe man appeared 
well-to-do, and was evidenüy of a cheerfdl dispo- 
sition, not oppressed by self-esteem, as he was 
particularly jocalar with everybody, although bis 
bumoor partook of the general character of the 
place, and need not be recorded. We shall meet 
with Bichard Alderwinkle again at this place, and 
again, perhaps, when better influence will make 
him presentable. 

Mr. Daw was sufficiently amused by the 
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novelty of the scene to stay an hour or two in the 
sporting parlour, and untilhe had taken a mental 
Portrait of his man, to be certain to recognise 
him again should he ever wish to do so.* 

On the afternoon of the foUowing day Mr. 
Daw again took Mrs. Hobbs into consideration, 
and exactly at a quarter to five he requested Mr. 
Perry to make a fair copy of the draught of the 
will which he had prepared, the blanks now pro- 
perly fiUed up. 

" My dear sir," said Mr. Perry, as Mr. Daw 
laid the papers on his sabordinate's desk. '^ This 
will take a füll hour to copy." 

" I presume so." 

" And it is now a quarter to five, and this 
is Wednesday," said Mr. Perry, smiling. 

" Wednesday or not," replied Mr. Daw, " you 
must copy it, as the testatrix will be here by 
appointment at ten to-morrow mornihg." 

" I really cannot stay to do it this evening," 
said Mr. Perry, firmly. " I really cannot ; I 
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have a most particiliar engagement, and you 

know I never can stay after five on ** 

" BeaDy, Mr. Perr}% Uns condact of yours is 
highly improper, and, if persisted in, I shall cer- 
tainly request Mr. Dalton to give you your mit- 
timas. Fray don't make tliat necessary." 

Mr. Perry was perfectly composed as he re- 
plied, " I should regret a Separation, very much 
regret it; but I cannot remain after five this 
evening. I only took half an hour to my dinner, 
and am entitled to lock up now, Mr. Daw ; but I 
will promise you this, if I may take the draught 
home with me, I will copy it before I sleep, and 
bring it with me in the morning." 

" Oh, very well,'' replied Daw, " that will do, 
though Mr. Dalton does not approve of papers 
leaving the office.'' 

Neither would Mr. Daw have done so had he 
suspected what was to have come of this de- 
parture from the general rule. 

We have endeavoured to convey to our readers 
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the appearance of Mr. Perry, when occupying 
his official stool at Bedford Bow, and we will 
now try to present him when away from it, 
and so explain the mystery of his persistence 
in departing at the hoor for which he had con- 
tracted to serve Mr. Dalton for one pound five 
Shillings a week. 

In a small street running parallel with Gray's- 
Inn Boad, there was a small door of somewhat 
dingy aspect, round which, about six o'clock, 
were assembled a number of young men of rather 
respectable exterior, and who, on the arrival of 
Mr. Perry, followed him into the passage, and 
emerged again upon a small stage whereon they 
proposed to exhibit Shakespeare's favourite play 
of Bichard III. as altered by Mr. Colley Cibber. 
The proprietor of this little theatre was well 
known in the. legal world, as he held at one 
time a post about the Court of Chancery, 
and it was therefofe consonant with the respect- 
ability of his character that the Performance 
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and performers sHouId be eqaally unexception- 
able. 

Mr. Perry — or Perryonet, as he delighted to 
be called — was the manager and secretary of the 
Pentonville Thespian Club, and when " bis foot 
was on bis native beather " — we must be excused 
the simile, as well as a little fine writing — no one 
would have recognised Mr. Perry, of Bedford 
Bowj but for bis straps and bis gummy bat! 
He issued orders witb tbe air of a generalissimo, 
be reeeived Communications witb tbe impressive 
condescension of a Secretary of State, be cen- 
sured delinquencies witb tbe solemnity of a 
judge, and was altogetber an essentially different 
creature to tbe drudge of Mr. Dalton's office, as 
tbougb be were some encbanted being, wbo was 
restored to bis proper condition, like tbe princes 
we read of in story books — Drudge Perry, after- 
wards Prince Perryonet. 

On the evening in question, Mr. Perryonet 
having transacted such trifling business as was 
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necessary, proceeded to dress. The transmogri- 
fication effected by that process was marvellous. 
The lank sandy hair had given place to a black 
wig of numerous ringlets, bumt cork had siinu- 
lated a pair of ferocious eyebrows, moustache, 
and tip, the straps had yielded to white tights 
and capacious boots, the faded suit of sables to 
scarlet serge and copper lace, the gummy hat 
had been supplanted by a velvet bonnet adomed 
with ostrich feathers, and the shabby gingham 
umbrella by a gilt-handled sword, carried, resting 
upon the left arm, and forming also a resting- 
place for the right band of the crook-backed 
tyrant. Thus attured, Mr. Perryonet took a last 
survey of the stage before the orchestral quartette 
had finished their labours, when the curtain would 
haye to rise. There was grace in every pose of 
Mr. Perryonet ! There was genius in the jingling 
of bis spnrs as he strode to the little green 
room where he received the congratulations of 
" the Company " on his excellent " make up." 
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The play progressed. Mr. Perryoöet de- 
livered his autobiography as it Stands, Sc. 11, 
Act I., and wöuld have made an effective exit, 
had not the rowels of his spurs become locked 
v^ith each other, and given his retirement from 
the scene a somewhat acrobatic appearance. It 
was evident, hoWever, judging by the shouts of 
** Bravo, Perryonet '' emanating from the front 
of the house, that our friend was a star of con- 
siderable magnitude, although the rival trage - 
dians of the club declared that his only qualifi- 
cations for Bichard were his buck-shins (as had 
the eider Kean) and a tendency to a cold in the 
head. Bat his detractors were deprived of even 
those ungenerous suggestions when Mr. Perry- 
onet appeared between the play and the farce as 
the Grecian Statue, and was again enthusiasti- 
cally received. His buck>shins could not have 
assisted a statuesque embodiment of the Apollo 
Belvi, nor a cold in the head conduced to the 
preservation of immoveable features necessary 
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to the representation of a face of marble. No ! 
Mr. Perryonet was universally populär, and 
envied accordingly. What could Mr. Daw have 
offered as compensation for those hours of 
delicious triumph ? Was one pound five an 
equivalent for the abdication of a sceptre — 
though made of tinfoil and dutch metal ? 

Mr. Perryonet thought that money was dross 
in comparison at that time, and many young 
enthusiasts will doubtless agree with him. Life 
is made np largely of dreams ; let us not disturb 
a pleasant one by any grave moralising. The 
dreamers will wake soon enough without the 
application of our admonitory cold water. 
. It was past twelve o'clock» bat tired as Mr. 
Perry was with the exertions of the evening, he 
resolutely sat down to redeem his promise to 
Mr. Daw. He had not proceeded üx beyond the 
preamble of the will when '' tixed natore's sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep/' overcame the sciibe, and 
the pen feil from his finger?. He continued to 
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sleep until it was nearly daylight, when he was 
awakened by the noise of bis candle expiring in 
its socket, and fizzing aod sputtering in tbe 
agonies of dissolution. Mr. Ferry did not at- 
tempt to contend witb fate, but setting bis little 
alarum at seven, nndressed and sougbt fortber 
sleep on bis tum-up bedstead. , 

Tbe alarum and tbe neigbbouring cburch 
clock Struck seven togetber, and Mr. Perry put 
on bis Straps and tbeir accessories, after per- 
forming bis ablutions in a ratber limited wasbing 
basin and a larger red pan, wbicb bad at one time 
served as a receptacle for bread before Mr. Perry 
became its proprietor. His lank bair, greatly 
disordered by tbe wigs of tbe preceding nigbt — 
was soon rendered tractable by an oleaginous 
Compound prepared by Mr. Perry from olive oil 
and essence of bergamot. Tbe rest of bis toilet 
was left incomplete, and would so remain until 



after tbe serving of bis breakfast, wbicb was 
included witb otber little extras, in bis contract 
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of twelve Shillings a week with his landlady. Mr. 
Ferry then sei to work at the will, and had barely 
completed his task — taking his matutinal meal 
as he wrote — ^in time to reach Bedford Eow by 
the regulär office hour, which he would not have 
exceeded, not even if he had omitted the appli- 
cation of the sponge to his gummy hat. Mr. 
Daw was not so ponctual, and Mr. Perry was 
seated at his desk preparing his pens for 
the Coming day's work, when his superior ar- 
rived. 

" Here is the copy, Mr. Daw, according to 
promise," said Mr. Perry, smiling. 

"All right!" repHed Mr. Daw. "Where's 
the original draught ? " 

" Bless me ! " exclaimed Perry. " I have left 
it at home. Shall I run back for it ? " 

" Well — ^no, never mind, though you see that 
the govemor is quite right in not allowing papers 
to go out of the office. I thought of some 
alterations after you were gone, and have had 
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a copy made by a stationer,— sa the old lady can 
have her choice." 

Mr. Perry thought nothing of tiiis at the time, 
but went to bis work forgetting,like many öther 
great men in adversity, the height from which he 
had tambled so lately. 

At ten minutes to ten Mrs. Hobbs, still under 
the protection of her maid, was seen hotering 
near Mr. DaUon's office, continually referring to 
her watch as thoügh she were fearful of putting 
in an appearance, Daw said, a moment too early 
or a moment too late. With the last stroke of a 
neighbouring church clock, Mrs. Hobbs rang the 
ofEce bell, andbeingadmitted,smiled and curtsied 
at Mr. Perry, who for a moment förgetting 
time and place, returned her one of bis best stage 
bows, and so uncommonly uhlike the bow of pri- 
vate life. Mr. Daw, however, came to the rescue, 
and having shaken Mrs. Hobbs most warmly by 
the band, led her, "nothing loth," t6 her doom 
in the priyate office of bis absent principal. 
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After a few preliminary öbsermtiong, chiefly 
compKmentary to Mrs. Hobbs, Mr. Daw began 
to read in a clear but rather sepulchral' voice the 
preamble to Mrs. Hobbs's last will aüd testament, 
at wbiich the poor lady burst into a fiood of tears, 
as thougb she were assisting at her own funeral 
and was weeping by contract for all the rest of 
the moumers- 

Mr. Daw paused, and with a consideration that 
Mrs. Hobbs feit sincerely, opened a stnall comer 
cupboard, and having produced two decanters of 
wine and a glass, merely said, very blandly — 
" Port or Sherry, madam ? " 

It was early in the moming, but Mrs. Hobbs 
was an early riser, and she replied almost in a 
whisper — " Well, if I must, let it be port, if you 
please, sir." 

The generous fluid gave the testatrix heart, 
but she positively refused a second glass, *' at least 
for the present." Mr. Daw read on. 

When he came to the name of Eichard Alder- 
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be so generous," said Daw, gravely. " Your 
second coüsin, Bichard Alderwinlde, is, I am 
sorry to say, unworthy of the relationship. He 
is a man of low pursuits, a dog-fighter, a persou 
who lives by bis wits." 

Now if Mrs. Hobbs had wbat she called a 
borror of any one, it was of a person wbo lived 
by bis wits ; and sbe included a great number of 
people and professions under tbat description. 

" Tben, sir," sbe exclaimed, " be doesn't toucb 
a sbilling of my bonest savings, so scratcb bim 
out at once, and give bis sbare to bis sister ; " but 
seeing tbat Mr. Daw sbrugged bis sboulders at 
tbis proposition, sbe added^ "Isn't sbe allrigbt ? " 

Mr. Daw, witb considerable ability, trans- 
lated tbe landlady at Cbuckley's brief communi- 
cation into sucb a glowing description of depravity 
on tbe part of Miss Alderwinkle, tbat Mrs. Hobbs 
positively blusbed for ber abandoned relative, 
and said so. 

" 0, sir/' exclaimed Mrs. Hobbs, after a mo- 

VOL. 1. Q 
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ment's thought^ ** what a fortunate discovery ; 
but for your Idndness in going to Ghüekley, and 
rummaging the church-yard, I ahould have been 
giving my eavings as the wages of sin, and 
adding to its perquisites ! I am shocked ! truly 
shocked." 

Mr. Daw thought she would have been, or he 
had exerted his descriptive powers in vain. 

" It's very perplexing," said Mrs. Hobbs, after 
some reflection, " I ought to make a will.^^ 

" It is the duty of every one possessing pro- 
perty," said Mr. Daw, " to make disposition of it 
before he or she is called to that boume where 
legal advice is unattainable, and testamentary 
power is not recognised. The Omission of this 
duty only tends to litigation, and putting money 
into the pockets of the lawyers — at all times 
objectionable — ^undesirable." 

" But what am I to do ? Tve no other rela- 
tions, and no friends," said Mrs. Hobbs. " What 
do you think of hospitals, sir ? " 
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" Admirable institutions ! Admirable, no 
doubt/' replied Daw ; ** but already too rieh. 
Indeed, govemment is obliged to interfere and 
regulate their vast incomes." 

" Govemment ! " said Mrs. Hobbs, " I bäte 
having anything to do with govemment." 

" A pardonable prejudice, or conviction, I 
should rather say. Shall we say hospitals?" 
asked Daw. 

" No, sir, no, — I think not.*' 

" Ferhaps on the whole your relatives — ^yet stay 
— ^there is a form, not exactly a will, by which you 
could dispose, or rather devise your property, and 
avoid the probate duty.'* 

" What's that, su: ? Is it anything like the in- 

come tax ? " 

** Mach the same, madam." 

" Drat that income tax ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Hobbs, warming up. She had had a second 
glass of port — vintage public house. " O, sir, 
the trouble I've had with that income tax nobody 
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knows but myself. What with their taking it oflf 
when they shouldn't, and putting it on when they 
shouldn't, and my having to sign and sign no end 
of papers, and dance backwards and forwards to 
the tiank, I do declare to you, sir, as true as I sit 
here, I riever worked so hard in my life as I have 
done for my own, with that outrageous income 
tax." 

" There are thousands who sympathise with 
you, madam," said Daw, kindly; "and I have 
been thinking that there is a simple way of avoid- 
ing the difficulty I have named, but I hardly like 
to take so grave a responsibility upon myself, 
though it is a common practice with my principal, 
Mr. Dalton." 

" Please to explain, sir.*' 

" Here is a form," said Mr. Daw, taking a 
fairly copied paper from a drawer, *•* we keep them 
prepared, you see, — ^by which you can appoint a 
sort of trustee — myself for example — who under- 
takes to save you all trouble at the bank, to pay 
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you your diyidends, and — and to carry out any 
testamentary wishes you may have. Do you un- 
derstand ? " 

" I think I do/' said Mrs. Hobbs. 

" By this arrangement your disreputable re- 
latives might be bene&ted at your decease, 
should they have repented of their errors, and 
become respectable members of society." 

" Let US pray, sir, they may do so," said Mrs. 
Hobbs, fervently, 

Mr. Daw tried to say amen, but as he was not 
good at extempore supplication, he went on : — 
" and really, seeing how peculiarly you are 
placed — a lone woman, without friend or relative 
to assist you — I will waive any personal objection 
I may have had to incur responsibility, and act 
as this trustee." 

" You are very good, sir, I*m sure, very good, 
and if you will Charge *' 

" No, not for such a Service as that," inter- 
rupted Mr. Daw; " we are all more or less de- 
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pendent on each other, and — ^if you will take 
another glass of wine, and amuse yourself with 
the moming paper, I will make the few additions 
to this deed, which, when you have signed it, 
will relieve you from much anxiety." 

Mrs. Hobbs thanked him, and Mr. Daw pro- 

« 

ceeded to fiU up an Instrument called a deed of 
gift, by which Susan Hobbs, spinster, gave to 
Isaac Daw, gentleman, all her interest in certain 
sums in the three per cent. consols, on con- 
dition of receiving interest for the same until 
the time of her decease, from the said Isaac 
Daw, his executors, administrators, and as- 
signs. 

This document read so like a will that Mrs. 
Hobbs professed herseif satisfied with it, the more 
especially as Mr. Daw read another paper which set 
forth the legacies to the faithful charwoman and 
the vacillating maid, and also conditioned that 
should Bichard and Caroline Alderwinkle prove 
to be deserving the good opinion of Mr. Daw, 
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they should benefit to the extent of the bequests 
originally intended for them. 

Mr. Perry was dispatched for a neighbouring 
greengrocer, who was always ready to act as a 
formal witness for a Shilling, and Mr. Perry 
being informed in the presence of Mrs. Hobbs 
that the testatrix preferred the amended form of 
which Mr. Daw had spoken, the trembling client 
affixed her Signatare, which, being duly wit- 
nessed, made Mr. Daw exceedingly satisfied and 
comfortable for the rest of the day. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



SoME time had elapsed since the Daltons had 
returned from Hartsden, and Christmas was 
approaching. Miss Pragmore having sprained 
her ancle very badly had been confined to her 
room for some weeks, to the great relief of Jessie 
and Percy Clendon, who feit almost the same 
relief from her absence as persons long ex- 
posed to an oppressive atmosphere do when per- 
mitted to breathe the free fresh air again. Miss 
Pragmore's repressive System of management 
was not calculated to make her young charge 
either happy or ingenuous, and now that Jessie 
enjoyed a temporary freedom from restraint, her 
naturally cheerful disposition made her rather 
exuberant and in a manner defiant of those 
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dogmas of extreme propriety propounded by her 
gouvernante. Percy Clendon was proportionably 
charmed by the discovery of agreeable qualities 
which he had not thought existent in his old 
antagonist. 

Mr. Dalton also at this time became involved 
in some legal difficulties which affected him per- 
sonally, and much of his evening leisure was 
given to the consideration of his own case, 
whereby the two young people were thrown more 
unreservedly together than they had ever been 
before. 

Mr. Dalton was dining from home, and Jessie 
had been doing the honours of the dinner-table 
to Mr. Percy Clendön. There was no fire in the 
drawing-room, which was approached through 
two folding doors, its Windows looking out upon 
an enclosure at the back, which was pleasant 
enough when the poor ragged turf was positively 
green, like country turf, and the blackened trees 
wore their scanty covering of leaves ; dismal 
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enon^ an (ofgj Norember dajs, when the boles 
and bnmches showed like spectnl skeletons of 
the old forest whidi onee grew thereabont, when 
the Lord Uajor and the Citj Hnnt foüoired the 
chase therein. 

The cloth had been removed, and Jessie and 
Perey had engaged at chess. For some reason 
or the other jjbotfa blnndered egregioosly, and a 
bystander who knew the game wonld haye been 
proYoked ont of all patienee at chances giyen and 
adrantages thrown away. There is nothing 
more irritating than watching a game of chess 
badly played« It is a trial of temper which only 
the most tolerant shonld encoonter. Bat there 
was no one to look on at cor players, or they 
wonld have seen that when Percy shonld have 
been noting the disposition of the pieces, and 
watching for the movements of his enemy, bis 
eyes were fixed on Jessie Dalton s face, as Ferdi- 
nand gazed upon Miranda. 

" I can't play this evening," said Jessie, '* and 
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you let me win that last game purposely. I 
don't care to have games given to me." 

Percj protested that he had not done so. 

" O yes ; you could have taken my Queen with 
your white Bishop, and- — the room is very warm. 
Would you mind opening one of the drawing- 
room doors ? " 

Percy did as requested, and the servant having 
omitted to pull down the blinds, the great füll 
moon shone in, and made the room and the 
enclosure outside almost as light as day — 
almost ! 

Percy went to the window and looked out. 

" What a lovely moon ! " he exclaimed, " and 
the dingy old gardens look quite inyiting. Gome 
and See, Jessie." 

But Jessie did not rise. She was placing the 
chessmen in their box. 

" The moon's at the füll," continued Percy, 
" and even the chimney-pots are picturesque. 
The shadow of the old lime in the comer looks 
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just like a man with bis hair on end. Do come 
and see, Jessie ? Do come !" 

Jessie paused, just a moment, and then went 
ßlowly to the drawing-room. 

" Tliere, Jessie ; do you see it ? There, on 
the wall?" 

" You've a strong Imagination/* replied Jessie, 
" for I see nothing resembling anything but the 
sbadows of tbe brancbes." 

" Only sbadows ! Sit down wbere I am," 
Said Percy, rising from tbe window seat. Tbe 
bouse was old fasbioned, and Mr. Dalton bad not 
sougbt to modernise it. 

Jessie did as sbe was commanded, but it was 
some time before sbe traced tbe resemblance 
Percy bad discovered, and not until be bad 
leaned over ber sboulder — ^bis cbeek toucbing 
ber ringlets — and pointed it out more clearly. 

Tben tbey talked awbile of a moonligbt even- 
ing tbey bad passed togetber at Hartsden, and 
tbat brougbt back otber recoUections. 
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" I often wonder now why we were such bad 
friends when we first knew each other/' said 
Percy. 

Jessie was silent. 

" I Ihought you such a conceited girl that I 
was always trying to take you down. You saw 
that, I faucy, and so — ^hated me." 

" I disliked you, not hated you," replied Jessie 
softly. 

'* But that has passed a long time — ^has it 
not ? " asked Percy, making a motion as though 
to take Jessicas hand, but refraining to do so. 

" I know you better now," replied Jessie, 
more softly than before. ** Of course, I '' 

" What ? " he askecj, after a moment or 
two. 

" Why, of course, I am better acquainted 
with 3'ou; we have been companions, and — 
we generally like persons with whom we are 
well acquainted — better, I mean, than stran- 
gers." 
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" Mr. Daw, for instance ? " 

"Mr. Daw! Who could like him, I wonder ! 
I always dread his dining with us. He stares at 
me with those ugly, piggy eyes, until he makes 
me blush. I hate being made to blush." 

" He^s a bold, bad fellow, I fancy, and I'll 
watch him when next he dines here.*' Percy 
paused, and then added, " I wish I were as bold 
as he is, without his bad qualities." 

" Bold ? Why you are bold. I have heard 
Mr. Deering say so — " 

" And yet, Jessie, my heart is beating so 
quickly that I cannot speak — cannot say — what is 
at my lips.*' — His emotion silenced him. 

If the sun, and not the moon, had shone upon 
Jessie's face, Percy would have seen that it was 
blushing now, — one rosy blush, as though some 
inexpressible terror had possessed her,] driving 
the blood wildly through her veins. 

He had taken her band as he had spoken, and 
that gentle touch had conveyed to her all that 
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the most fiuent eloquence could bave done. She 
eould divine what he would say ! She knew that 
he desired to confess his love for her. She feit 
the blush upon her face, though she knew by 
her woman's instiiict that his love was pure and 
true, or he would have found words, and only 
words. 

He still held her band pressed between his 
own. — One feeble effort to be free, and then it 
remained a willing prisoner. * The bright moon 
shone upon them both, as though there had been 
a germ of truth in the ancient fable of Dian and 
her attributes, and that the Casta Diva approved 
of their chaste love. 

" Jessie ! Dear Jessie ! " — Again he was 
mute. 

Like one waking from a dream Jessie slowly 
opened her eyes, which had been closed, and 
having looked a moment at the Speaker let her 
eyelids fall again. 

\Ve can record no more. What eise was said 
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was only in muttered words and broken sen- 
tences, so confased in meaning that to write 
them down coldly — to read them coldlj, would be 
treachery to those for whom we desire to create 
an interest and a regard. 

We have elsewhere recorded our yeneration 
for old maids in generale believing that many of 
them have arrived at that condition from mis- 
placed affection or noble self-sacri&ce, freely 
admitting that there are others who have de- 
served their destiny. Among the latter Miss 
Pragmore certainly must be placed. In early 
youth a despicable fliii, although Nature had 
considerately rendered her sufficiently unattrac- 
tive to allow her but few conquests, and those 
of a mean order. In later years a morose, un- 
sympathising prüde, whose acerbity would have 
soured all the sweetness of Jessie's youth, had 
she not had a will and spirit of her own, which 
occasionally led her to set Miss Pragmore at 
defiance. 
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There is a fact in connection with old maiden 
ladies which we confess has frequently surprised 
US. It is their remarkable acquaintance with 
experiences which one would have thought had 
never been within their knowledge, and which 
renders them more Uable to suspect indiscretion 
in others, than the matron who has moved at 
freedom in the world. 

Of this number was Miss Pragmore. Though 
confined to her room^ she still maintained a 
constant espionnage upon the proceedings of the 
household, and by artfully questioning first one 
domestic and then another, could at the end of 
each day have drawn up a very fair summary of 
all that had taken place in her brother-in-law^s 
house. 

" Has my brother come home, Jane ? ** she 
inquired of the servant who brought up her cup 
of gruel on the evening we have been de- 
scribing. 

" No, ma'am." 

VOL. I. R 
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" Is Mr. Clendon out also ? I have not heard 
any talking for some time." 

*' No, ma'am — ^when I took in tea Mr. Clendon 
and Miss Jessie was in the drawing-room — ^look- 
ing out of window, I think/' said Jane, who had 
her own ideas of what was going on, and which 
sbe had already confided to the cook. 

"I thought I told you the drawing-room fire 
need not be lighted/' said Miss Pragmore, 
sharply. 

" Nor is it, ma'am — ^there's only a fire in the 
dining-room, where the candles is/' replied Jane, 
rather maliciously ; adding, however, ''but the 
moon's shining in the room as bright as can- 
dles." 

Miss Pragmore was almost inclined to risk a 
little pain and go down stairs at once, but, upon 
second thoughts she concluded that she was of 
more consequence than her niece, and dismissed 
the servant with a sharp " Very well, you can go." 

But Miss Pragmore's wicked wits set them- 
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selves to work, and imagined all kinds of evil 
as likely to arise &om that first holy confession 
of love, then passing from the Ups to the hearts 
of those young innocent lovers. 

Änd when Jessie came into her room to bid 
her good night, not waiting the retum of Mr. 
Dalton, Miss Pragmore saw the flushed cheeks 
from which the maiden blushes had not retreated, 
and — wicked old woman ! — determined when the 
morning came to poison her brother^s ear witb 
her own uncharitable fancies. 

What pleasant painfol dreams haunted Jessie's 
pillow that night, the result, in part, of the self- 
questioning as to all that had passed between 
herseif and Percy. Had she been hasty in the 
confession of her love? Oh for a mother's 
counsel ! — even a woman's counsel — ^but she had 
neither at command, and so 

" Oat-wearied with her self-debate/' 

she slept and dreamed. 

There was little rest for Percy Clendon either 

X 2 
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on ihat eventful night. He had been betrayed 
by the passion of ihe moment into a declaration 
of bis love for Jessie withont considering whether 
or not he was abnsing the confideuce placed in 
him by Mr. Dalton. Should he not have con- 
fessed how he loved Jessie to her father, and 
obtained bis permission to become her suitor? 
Undoubtedly Mr. Dalton would resent ihe un- 
generoüs advantage taken of the free intercourse 
which had been permitted him, and taken now 
when Jessie was deprived of the protection of 
her aunt, and when her father was absorbed by 
difficulties which had come xmexpectedly upon 
him. To whom could he confide the error he 
had committed ? To Mr. Deering ? No — ^he was 
a cold worldly man, and would put himself in 
Mr. Dalton's place, and who could doubt bis 
answer ? There was but one who, though young 
in years, was old in suffering, and so made sober 
in judgment — Sister Milly, dear sister Milly, 
and with her he would take counsel. 
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Mr. Dalton had an early appointment the next 
morning, and could not therefore wait until Miss 
Pragmore was prepared to see him. When Jessie 
came into her room to wish her good morning, 
Miss Pragmore was greatly depressed, and com- 
plained of being neglected and allowed to pass 
so many weary hours alone, especially in the 
long, long evenings^ with no one with whom she 
could exchange a word. 

" I am sure, aunt," said Jessie, " I would have 
stayed with you willingly, but the last time I did 
so you told me that my high spirits were too 
much for you, and that you would rather he 
alone." 

" Ah, yes ! but then I was in great pain — ^very 
great pain,*' replied Miss Pragmore; "but now 
that I am at ease and only require strength, 
I should be glad of a little society, even if Mr. 
Percy Clendon should be left to amuse himself.^ 

Fie ! silly Jessie ! why should the mere men- 
tion of that name bring the roses to your cheek, 
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and so betray your secret to your nncongenial 
annt? 

*' I will come this eveniDg as soon as dinner is 
over, if papa should not want me; and I am afraid 
he will be too busy with bis papers to do so. 
I will come and read to you." 

Jessie scarcely spoke a word at breakfast, and 
Percy was so unusnally silent, that had Mr. 
Dalton not taken the abstract of a mortgage 
with bis tea and toast, he must have observed it. 
And again at dinner, two more foolish people 
could not have been found than the plighted 
lovers, but Mr. Dalton happily prevented them 
betraying their confusion by an eloquent rSsumS 
of a trial he had won that day — ^Dobbs v. 

DiBBS, 

When dinner was over, Jessie left the room to 
keep her promise to her aunt, and Percy being 
solitary — ^Mr. Dalton, immersed in a heap of 
papers at another table, counting for nobody — the 
letter to sister Milly was composed and trän- 
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scribed, and in due time Her Majesty's mail 
conveyed it to Hartsden. 

The letter began much as nsoal, detailing the 
few incidents of the past weck likely to interest 
the receiver, and expressing the writer's hope 
that health and strength were being restored. 
Percy had then written as follows, and of all 
that he had ever written noihing had possessed 
one tithe of its interest for Milly : — 

" We have always promised each other that 
should any great joy, any great anxiety, overtake 
US, we would share it together, and both have 
come to me since last I wrote to yon. I have 
often told you that I thonght I should never 
marry/* 

He had often since Milly *s accident, and what 
Interpretation had she given to his words ? Had 
she ever associated them with herseif and her 
condition ? 

" I knew not then, dear Milly, all the good- 
ness, truth, and beauty there was in the world.'' 
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Hartsden was then his world, thought Milly. 

" Do you remember the last pic-nic we went to 
at Brantridge Park ? " 

Well — how well! as it was during the week 
which preceded the misfortune which had pro- 
dueed so mach change at Hartsden. 

" Do you remember that the moming was 

duU and unpromising ? that as we stood on the 

garden terräce, looking towards Hartslye, we could 

only see a thick curtain of mist, through which 

the bright July sun showed like a lurid ball, 

until to our great delight the vapour began to 

rise or pass away, showing first the quiet green 

Valley and its little stream, then the clustered 

houses in the village — the grey church-tower from 

its nest of trees. Then the distant hills became 

distinct, lighted by the sun, making up a scene of 

such calm beauty as can be only seen from dear 

old Hartsden." 

Yes, Milly remembered all that he described. 

** We had often looked on that scene before, 
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but never Lad it seemed so beautiful as when the 
doli clouds and mists passed away so suddenly.*' 

Why did he linger as it were on the threshold 
of the confessional ? Milly had some premoni- 
tion of what was to foUow. 

" Such a change has come before my mental 
Vision — such a transition from misconception to 
the fuU burst of unimagined beauty." (And 
this of Jessie Dalton! but it is a foolish lover 
writing of his first love.) 

Milly read the last few lines over again, as at 
first she could not master their meaning, nor did 
she fuUy until she read on. 

" Dear sister Milly, you often scolded me for 
what you were pleased to call my perversity — ^my 
obstinate blindness to what all the world saw ex^ 
cept myself." 

Milly's breathing was slow and painful. 

" I acknowledge that you were right, and I a 
duU, dim-eyed donkey, that tumed away from 
the sweetest herbage to feed on thistles." 
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Milly had to read this passage also more ihan 
once, and then she could only see an ill compli- 
ment to herseif. Why did she linger now as it 
were on her road to the truth ? Did she fear to 
know it ? 

^' I am blind no longer ! I have discovered 
all that you saw long ago in Jessie Dalton. I 
have dared to offer my poor pretensions in ex- 
change for her love, and she has given it me/' 

The old flush came into Milly's face, to be suc* 
ceeded by a death-like pallor. Again she sank 
back upon her pillows, but she still clutched 
tightly in her band Percy Clendon's letter. 

She soon revived, and without attempting to 
read more of the letter, held it out at arm*s length 
as she would have grasped an enemy who had 
Struck her a blow, and appeared to defy it to barm 
her further. 

" Base, treacherous girl ! " she muttered. 
" You, the friend I have trusted, loved better than 
all, except my father, to deceive me so cruelly ! 
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To profess a dislike to him as you have done — ^to 
call him by ill names as you have done — ^to jeer 
me for being his defender, and now to confess to 
him you love him. Oh, it's monstrous ! " 

She drew to her a writing case, and then wrote 
nearly the same words as she had muttered to 
herseif. 

She paused and continued for a few moments to 
löok with fixed eyes upon what she had written, 
and then she gave way to a passion of tears. 
The relief she thus obtained from the suffocating 
Sensation which had oppressed her, produced 
by her indignation at what she thought the 
treachery of her false friend, restored her also to 
a calmer state of mind, and after a few minutes 
she read Percy's letter to the end. 

Strange that towards him she feit no anger, 
neither did one word of reproach escape her. 

What had he ever professed himself to her ? 
Only a brother, and now in his first great 
anxiety he had come to her for counsel. What 
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he might have been, but for J^ssie ! God for- 
give her ! 

Mildred put what she had written into her 
desk, and then strove to understand to the füll 
what Percy required öf her. To give him her 
simple counsel would have been easy enough, but 
she could not do that without some congratulatory 
words on his engagement with Jessie, and those 
she could not write. No — ^not even if she could 
have brought herseif to lie and have spoken them 
— but her pen would not trace the words. Jessie 
Dalton, her earliest friend, had hidden from her 
this secret liking for Percy, under a mask of 
assumed indiflference, even when she had probed 
Milly's heart, as it were, to know if auy love for 
him was lying there. What if she had discovered 
that she had loved ? Would Jessie have had the 
honesty to struggle with her own passion until 
she had subdued it ? 

Not she ! False friend. Not she ! 

It was no unusual occurrence, unfortunately. 
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for Mildred to keep her Chamber throughout the 
day, and Mr. Deering had therefore no suspicion 
that any peculiar reason existed for her seclusion 
on the present occasion. When he visited her it 
required but small self-restraint to conceal from 
him the presence of this new sorrow, and he left 
his darling with the long familiär grief, — a belief 
that she was suffering from her old mala^y. 

Mildred requested her mother to leave her 
earlier than usual that evening, feigning a desire 
to sleep, and with Mrs. Deering, to hear was to 
obey. But sleep was to be no rest to Milly 
throughout that night. Thoroughly out-wearied 
she feil into short slumbers, but waking again 
she re-entered the phantom world made by her 
feverish fancy. She saw herseif as she might 
have been had nothing happened to mar the pro- 
mise of her girlhood, more than a rival in beauty 
to Jessie Dalton, and conscious of an earlier 
Claim upon the regard of Percy Clendon. He 
too was there, her constant companion as he 
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nsed to be, bat speaking sweeter words than she 
had erer heard bim ntter. Tben Jessie Dalton 
came upon the scene, and Mildred reeoUected the 
poor infirm creatnre she really was, and scarcelj 
wondered that her nngenerons friend, whom he 
had thoQght so pretty, should take bim from bis 
old playfellow. No, she could not bLime Percy, 
he was her brother stiU, and had come to her for 
coonsely and told her how he loved Jessie» know- 
ing that he had a tme and loving Mend in 
" sister MiUy." 

It was not until her mother and the rest of the 
household were astir next moming, that Mildred 
really siept, and as she was never disturbed — 
rest being her best restorative — she did not awake 
tili past mid-day. After she had dressed, and 
had been left alone to pray for the strength which 
she needed so much, she went to her sitting 
room, possessed by more charitable feelings to- 
wards her offending friend. On her desk lay a 
letter from Jessie Dalton. Having read the 
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superscription, Mildred replaced ou her desk the 
letter, unopened, as though she feared to read in 
it some unwelcome tidings. 

Why? She already knew that Percy was 
Jessie's accepted suitor ; but then he had told her 
so — ^her brother — and she cared not to read the 
Story again from the pen of her rival. So the 
letter remained unopened. 

Mildred lingered long over the slight meal 
which she called her Itmcheon-breakfast, and fed 
her birdy and put fresh water to some winter roses 
before she again sat down to her desk. She read 
again the superscription of Jessie's letter, and 
then quickly tore open the envelope. 

Many young ladies have received by this 
moming's post similar Communications from 
their dearest friends to that made by Jessie 
Dalton to Mildred Deering. It confided to 
Mildred the great secret of Jessie's engagement 
with Percy Clendon, and assured her that the 
writer had never suspected the interest she had 
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for him natil he surpnsed her by a confession 
of his love. Would Milly blame her for the 
ready acceptance of his proposal, knowing how 
much they had been thrown together, and what a 
noble, generous, agreeable fellow Percy was ? 
LitÜe, Jessie said, had she thought, when 
jestingly accusing Mildred of loving Percy, that 
she herseif should ever have to acknowledge her 
affection for him. She had scarcely belieyed 
Mildred's denial at the time (those were 
Jessie's very words), and was now more sur- 
prised, now that she herseif loved him, how they 
could have known each other so long and inti- 
mately without such being really the case. But 
then Mildred had had so many to share her 
affections ; her mama, her father, and so many 
kind friends ; whilst she, poor Jessie, had been 
obliged to endure Aunt Pragmore and that 
horrid creature Mr. Daw. True, her dear father 
was always affectionate and kind in his way, but 
he was so immersed in his profession that she 
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occupied litüe of his time and thoughts. Was it 
a great wonder then, that Percy should have 
found a ready entrance to her empty heart ? 
She was, of course, most anxious to know what 
papa woüld say when Percy should speak to him, 
but a few days, she hoped, would set her at rest 
on that point, as she intended to urge upon 
Percy the necessity of speaking to papa. 
I We have preferred giving the gist of Jessicas 
letter rather than to transcribe it in füll, the 
more so as it was perniciously crossed — a prac- 
tice which we abominate and condemn, now that 
a penny stamp Covers such a multitude of 
words. 

When Mildred had finished reading, she re- 
mained for a few moments lost in deep thought, 
and then she crumpled up the letter and threw 
it into the fire beside her. Having opened her 
desk, she took irom it what she had written the 
day before, and threw that into the fire also. 

Again she relapsed into deep thought, and so 
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continned for some time. Having decided upon 
a course of action she proceeded to answer Percy 
Glendon's letter. 

She congratulated him, she said, at having 
attained the accomplishment of an object which 
he believed to be conducive to his happiness, 
confessing, however, that she had been rather 
surprised at what he had told her, never having 
heard from him one word of his regard for Miss 
Dalton — and that Was not quite brotherly. She 
then advised him to make known to Mr. Dalton, 
and to do so without a day*s delay, all that had 
taken place, as clandestine engagements must 
be productive of deceit, and could not, therefore, 
be honourable. There was no warmth in any 
Word of the letter, although it was signed, your 
affectionate " sister, Milly," — but then it was 
written by a sage of nineteen, advising a disciple 
of twenty-one. There was, of course, being a 
lady's letter, a postscript. " Teil Jessie, please, 
that I have received her letter, and that her 
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secret was a day öld. I cannot answer her now, 
having the head-ache." 

Had Mildred written the heart-ache, it would 
have been nearer the truth, we fancy. 

Percy was not elated by Mildred's reply, 
although he resolved to acquäint Mr. Dalton 
with the State of affairs on the morrow. 

But Miss Pragmore was before him, having 
written a very impressive note to her brother- 
in-law, requesting to see him for half an hour on 
most important family business. 

" Good evening, Miss Pragmore ; I anr at 
your Service," said Mr. Dalton, entering that 
lady's bed-chs^mber, to which she was con- 
fined. 

" It is really so diflScult to find you at leisure, 
that I thought it advisable to write to you, as the 
business I wish to see you upon admits of no 
delay. It concems Jessie." 

" Indeed ! What's the matter ? " 

" I am afraid, my dear sir," said Miss Prag- 

8 2 
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xnore, in her most solemn manner, letting her 
words fall from her Ups as sharp and distinct as 
the tick of a death-watch, ^* I am afraid that 
Jessie has not profited by the example and 

teaching which she has had from me " 

" Pray speak out, ma'am," replied Mr. Dalton. 

*' What has the girl been doing to ofifend 
you ? " 

'' I never complain of offence to myself, Mr. 
Dalton, or I should have to occupy more of your 
attention than would possibly be agreeable.*' 

Well ; Mr. Dalton could have said something 
rüde, but he didn't, and Miss Fragmore con- 
tinued: 

" Since I have been, unfortunately for me, 
confined to this room, now three weeks and 
three days, you have been greatly occupied, I 
hear." 

" I have indeed, and am likely to be," replied 
Dalton. "Pray *' 

" You must not be impatient, if you please, as 
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my communication is of no slight importance to 
you and the honour of tiie family." 

** What, in the name of goodness, have you to 
say? What has Jessie done?" said Dalton, 
sharply. 

" That which no prudent young girl would 
have thought of doing, without consultation 
with her friends. She has formed an attach- 
ment, sir 1 " 

" What do you mean ? Fallen in love ? " 

" Yes, if you prefer that phrase, sir," replied 
Miss Pragmore, deliberately. 

" With whom ? " 

" One of your clerks." 

" Not Daw ? " 

" Mr. Daw is a gentleman of too much ' 

'' Then it's not Daw. Is it Clendon ? " 

" You could hardly have supposed it was Mr. 
Perry," said Miss Pragmore, provokingly. 

" Then it is Clendon. How do you know 
this ? Has Jessie told you ? '' asked Dalton. 
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** Jessie! She would never make a confidant 
of me/' replied Miss Pragmore, prondly. 

" Then more the pity that you have not had 
the influence. Your reasons for what yon assert ? " 

" Two evenings ago you were out to dinner/' 
replied Miss Pragmore, not stimulated in the 
least by Mr. Dalton's evident impatience. '^ On 
Ihat evening Mr« Ferey Glendon and Miss 
Dalton were alone. As I sat here I eould for 
sometime hear their yoiees when they were at 
dinner. Then, sir, there came a lull, and I 
ascertained, thinking it my duty to do so, that 
they were playing at chess, a circumstanee which 
accounted for their silence." 

"Yes! yes! yes!" said Mr. Dalton, im- 
patiently. 

" Then, sir, there came a little more talking, 
and then a longer silence. I inquired of Jane, 
who brought me my gruel " 

" What they were doing there, I suppose ? 
And she told you ? " 
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" Sitting in the drawing-room by moonlight, 
without a fire or candles, and looking out of the 
window ! " said Miss Pragmore, slowly. 

" Well, what then ? " asked Dalton. 

" What then ! " exclaimed Miss Pragmore, 
moved at last. " Why, what should they be 
doing but making love to each other ! " 

" And is that all you have to say ? " asked 
Dalton, sharply. 

" All, sir ! Enough, I should say, to convince 
any sensible person that what I have said is the 
case. Jessie and Mr. Percy Clendon are 
secreily engaged. I know from my own expe- 
rience " 

" I should hardly have thought so," exclaimed 
Mr. Dalton, rising. " Here have you been 
keeping me on thorns for these last ten minutes, 
leading me to suppose that Jessie had done 
something. wrong or foolish, and she's been 
looking at the moon, and chatting to the only 
companion she has in the house^ poor child. 
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Oood night, ma'am. I know Jessie better than 
you do.'* 

Mr. Dalton went down to his room in the 
Office in order to resume the consideration of 
some papers of importance ; but he found it im- 
possible to bring his mind to bear upon the 
merits of the case, and that his thoughts would 
revert to Jessie and Percy Clendou. 

*' If what that old croaker has said should 
have some truth in it ? I must speak to Jessie. 
Not that Percy Clendon would be a bad match 
for her were he more likely to make a lawyer. 
But after my talk with Deering — ^No, by Jove ! 
I must look into this affair a little closer." 

Mr. Dalton then put away his papers and went 
to bed. 



GHAPTER X. 



We are sorry to make confession that Percy 
Glendon was somewhat of a moral coward. 

He would be of age in a few days, and it 
had been long arranged that he should cele- 
brate that important event at the yicarage, his 
kind old guardian the Yicar being still hale 
and hearty. His best Mends also lived at 
Hartslye, and it was settled before Mr. Dalton 
left town that on his retum Percy should be 
at liberty to take his Ghnstmas holidays. Percy 
had resolved, therefore, — ^after due consultation 
with Jessie, who of course was easily induced 
to listen to his special pleading, as to the 
prudence of the course he proposed to adopt— 
that his letter to Mr. Dalton should be de- 
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livered to that gentleman immediately after 
Percy's departure for Hartslye. 

It is but justice to the flying lover to say that 
he belle ved Jessie could not be subjected to any 
annoyance from her father, as the letter contained 
no retrospective information, and only had refer- 
ence to the fiiture. Had Percy been aware of 
Miss Pragmore's communication, he would have 
remained to have braved the impending storm 
with his adored Jessie. 

Mr. Dalton had received many declarations in 
his time, but never one which had occasioned 
him the same perplexity as that from Mr. Percy 
Glendon, and he set aside all matters of business 
to consider the course he should pursue. 

In the first place he was mortified to think that 
Miss Pragmore should have discovered by the 
eyes and ears of others what he had never sus- 
pected, although it must have occurred under his 
very nose, as he could not believe that Percy 
would have ventured to have made his proposals 
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SO confidently had no encouragement been given 
by Jessie. Ägain, he was pained to tbink, that 
if it were so, bis daugbter bad witbbeld from 
bim a confidence to wbicb be was entiüed ; but a 
little furtber reflection made bim confess tbat be 
bad given ber, especially of late, but few oppor- 
tunities for confessions of any kind, and a 
tender communication to Miss Pragmore, Mr. 
Dalton feit, was really not to be expected. So 
Jessie was at once acquitted by ber kind-bearted 
fatber. 

Tben as to Percy bimself. He bad abready 
debated bis pretensions, and bad not tbe obstacle 
of tbe promise to Mr. Deering stood in tbe way, 
Mr. Dalton really could not bave urged any just 
cause or impediment wby tbose two young people 
sbould not be joined togetber. But his old 
friend, Mr. Dalton knew, was bard to be turned 
from anytbing upon wbicb be bad set bis mind, 
and in tbis matter tbe one strong desire of bis 
life was centred, and no explanation wbicb Dalton 
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could give would have the efifect of disabusing 
him of the conviction that there Lad been trea- 
cbery on the part of the man to whom he had 
confided the secret wish of his heart. 

Mr. Dalton was under great obligations to 
Deering. At this very time, but for large ad- 
vances of money made by him, Mr. Dalton would 
have had to make sacrifices which would have 
been nearly his ruin ; and these considerations, 
thought over again and again, left Mr. Dalton no 
alternative but to decline poor Percy's proposals 
to become a suitor to Jessie. 

Mr. Dalton thus impelled, assumed, as Mr. 
Perryonet would have said, " the part of a cruel 
father," and wrote to Percy at Hartslye, but not 
dispatching the letter until next day. 

Mr. Daw was invited to dinner that day, as 
Mr. Dalton did not care to dine alone with his 
daughter. The sagacity of the old lawyer, now 
that it had been stimulated and put on the right 
line of evidence by Miss Pragmore, discovered 
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that Jessie was ill-at-ease, and he became nearly 
convinced that the old maid had not over-stated 
the value of her experiences. 

" I suppose OUT friend Percy is by this time 
at Hartslye," said Mr. Daw, merely to say 
something, as Mr. and Miss Dalton had been nn- 
usually silent. 

Poor Jessie's face was crimson in a moment. 
She hated to hear Mr. Daw call Percy by his 
Christian name. 

" Yes," replied Dalton, who had observed the 
effect of Daw's speech upon his daughter. ^^ Yes, 
and — and — ^I suppose he left with you the fair 
copy of Jackson's lease ? " 

" Well, yes, sir, " answered Daw, smiling, " as 
far as he had gone; Tve given it to Perry to 
finish." 

" To finish ! Why, bless me ! Clendon has 
had it these three days ! " 

'^ Yes, sir, but then Mr. Clendon is not a fast 
worker," said Daw, smiling again ; ** and for the 
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last three dajs he has been more restless than 
usual/' 

Jessie could have given Mr. Daw a good slap 
(we believe that is a feminine expression) for bis 
remark. 

" Mr. Clendon is certainly very inattentive to 
business/' said Mr. Dalton, " and remonstrance 
is thrown away upon him." 

Foor Jessie's api>etite instantly failed her, and 
she desired the servant to remove her plate, an 
act which did not escape her father, who, guess- 
ing the cause, considerately turned the <5onversa- 
tion to other matters of business. He was con- 
vinced now that Miss Pragmore was cleverer than 
he, and that the cruel father would have to be 
resumed after dinner. 

Mr. Daw having taken a couple of glasses of 
wine, retired to complete some work in the office, 
and Jessie and her father were left alone. 

Most of US, be our years few or many, have at 
one time or other undergone the ordeal of sus- 
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pense between tlie revelation or the hearing of 
some unpleasant communication, which, though 
jocosely softened into "carpeting" and "wigging," 
is really among the most distressing experiences 
of life. Mr. Dalton knew he was about to inflict 
pain on his beloved daughter^ and poor Jessie 
dreaded an unfavourable reception of Percy's 
proposal, now that she had heard how he had 
neglected " the nasty business " of the ofl&ce, and 
which Mr. Perry could have done quite as well. 

** Jessie, my dear/* said Mr. Dalton, " I fancy 
I am about to teil you no great news when I 
say I have to-day received a letter from Mr 
Clendon." 

Jessie's bosom rose and feil so rapidly that she 
could not speak. 

" It concems you, my dear, and I see — ^you 
guess — ^if you were not already aware of its 
purport. You do — do you not ? " 

Jessie made a painful grimace, and muttered, 
" Yes— I thmk so." 
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'^ Miss Pragmore had already informed me 
that I might expect such a surprise." 

" Miss Pragmore ! " exclaimed, Jessie. ** Has 
she been listening ? " 

" I fancy not, but your question aDSwers one 
I was about to put to you. You and Mr. Clendon 
have been— what shall I call it — making love ? " 

" O, papa! dear papa! " cried Jessie, running 
and throwing her arms about Mr. Dalton's neck. 
" Only a very little while ago ! Only a little 
whUe." 

Mr. Dalton was so much aflfected that he could 
not speak. He could only clasp Jiis daughter's 
hands and then kiss them. 

" Now my dear child, you must calm yourself," 
he Said at length, " you must listen calmly to 
what I am about to say, and believe that it gives 
me pain to say it." 

0, poor Jessie ! She foreboded what was to 
foUow. 

** Both you and Mr. Clendon have done very 
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wrong in entering into an engagement of this 
kind without first Consulting me. He should 
have acted more honourably towards me ." 

" It was not intentional, papa," sobbed Jessie ; 
" I assure you it was not. I had never thought 
of it, nor had he, I am certain." 

** Then the wound cannot be very deep," said 
Mr. Dalton cooUy — ^provokingly cooUy, " and I 
am glad to know it." 

" What do you mean, papa ? " 

" This, my love. There are reasons, very 
powerful reasons, why Mr. Clendon should not 
be encouraged in this folly." 

" Oh, papa ! oh, papa!" Jessicas tears choked 
her words. 

" If you act so like a child," said Dalton, 
almost crying himself, " I shall not attempt to 
explain the causes for my disapproval of his pre- 
tensions.*' 

" I know why you dislike him," cried Jessie. 
*' Because he is not attentive to his business ; 
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because he's not like that Mr. Daw, a sneaking 
fellow. Percy will do all you ask him. I know 
he will for my — ^my — sake." 

" Well, when he has proved that — ^I mean," 
Said Mr. Dalton, " when certaindifficu Ities are 
removed, will be time enough to think of his pro- 
posal. In the mean time, I request that you do 
not correspond." 

Oh, papa ! " Jessie wrung her little hands. 
And I am sure I may trust to you, Jessie, 
not to have any clandestine meetings. Mr. Clen- 
don will be out of his articles in a few months, 
and — well, I will make my own arrangements." 

Jessie had thrown herseif upon the sofa and 
buried her face in the large swansdown pillow, 
her pretty ringlets all disordered about her neck 
and Shoulders. 

" Now be a good, sensible girl," continued Mr. 
Dalton, " and believe that what I do is for your 
good and for Mr. Clendon's. I do not blame you 
for crying. It is natural, I know. But when 
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you have had it out, go to your own room, and 
you need not say anything to Miss Pragmore." 

Mr. Dalton kissed the little bands clasped 
above Jessie's bead, and left tbe room nearly as 
sorrowful as tbe poor girl weeping on tbe sofa. 

Miss Pragmore ! Say anytbing to Miss Prag- 
more ! 0, bow Jessie bated tbat cruel, strong- 
bearted old maid at tbat moment^ believing as 
sbe did tbat poor Percy Clendon and berself 
owed all tbeir misery to tbe macbinations of Miss 
Pragmore and Mr. Daw ! 

Döring tbe waking bours of tbe ensuing nigbt 
Mr. Dalton tbougbt over tbe interview witb 
Jessie, and upon tbe wbole congratulated bimself 
upon tbe result- 

" It was quite rigbt to nip tbis matter in tbe 
bud. Naturally, Jessie will be temporarily dis- 
turbed, but it is evident tbe affair bas only just 
begun. I will take ber down to Brigbton for a 
fortnigbt. I want a boliday myself, and Daw can 
run up and down by tbe rail. I owe sometbing 
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to my child, and business must be neglected a 
litÜe. Glendon shall lodge out of the house, 
and *' So reasoning he feil asleep. 

Many an old bead has so argued of young 
bearts, and tben gone to sleep like Mr. Dalton. 

Tbe moming after Clendon's arrival at the 
vicarage was, of course^ devoted to a visit to 
Hartsden. He was gratified at first to see the 
bloom of bealtb, as be imagined, upon Mildred's 
cheek; but tbe rosy flusb soon passed away. 
It was not tbe glow of bealtb ; her beart bad 
betrayed its secret, but be bad not eyes to see it. 
Mildred bad, bowever, mucb improved in 
strength since tbey bad met last, and sbe was 
pleased to see her old playfellow, and strove to 
make bim welcome, Tbey bad talked nearly half- 
an-bour before eitber spoke of Jessie, and then 
Milly asked if her friend were well. 

" Ob, yes, quite ! Sbe is rather vexed with 
you, sister Milly, for not writing to her as you 
promised.'^ 
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" I sent her a xnessage by you," replied Milly; 
'* and now she will have you for a correspon- 
dent." 

" I hope so,*' Said Percy. " I wrote you a lot 
of nonsense I fancy the other day." 

"WeU," replied Milly, " I own I was 
raiher puzzled to understand what you meant 
at first, but lovers are allowed, I believe, to 
be " 

" Nonsensical ! *' interposed Percy, smiling. 
" I have been writing seriously enough on the 
same subject before I left London — to Mr. 
Dalton." 

" I am glad of that," said Milly. *' Do you 
think he will be as much surprised as I — as I 
was?" 

" No doubt of it, for, I give you my honour, it 
has only been known to myself these last few 
days. Miss Fragmore sprained her ancle." 

** What in the name of wonder had that to do 
with yonr falling in love ? " asked Milly. 
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^ Well, it ilmt her i^ in iier bedzoom,'' re- 
pfied PercT, ** and that set Jessie and me at 
libertj to talk, and — and then I diseoTered what 
a elerer, eharming, light-hearted creatare slie 

** No donbC thoa^t Mülr, " showing off her 
best. 

** I shan't rest nntil I hear firom Mr. Dalton/' 
added Percj. ** I shoold'nt think hell refase 
me, shotdd yoa ? " 

** Well,** replied Milly, laughing, — at least she 
seemed to be laaghing, ** If Mr. Dalton enter« 
tains the same good opinion of joa as voa and I 
do, he will not." 

Mr. Deering came home, and found them 
together, and he shook Percj's hand more 
warmly, perhaps, than he had ever done before. 

" I calied at the vicarage," said Deering, ** to 
ask joa and the Yicar to dinner, and was glad to 
find that you had stolen away to youir old earth 
here at Hartsden." 
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" I never found it stopped yet," replied Percy. 
*' I often think of it up in that frowsy London." 

" Then you've not lost your relish for the 
country ? Tm glad of that/' said Deering, " I 
don't hunt now, nor shoot either much, but I 
still love the Old Place, and wouldn't be made a 
duke away from it." 

" Jolly old Hartsden ! I should think not ! 
said Percy. 

" But it must have a new owner some day, I 
suppose. If Milly had been a boy now " 

" Now, papa," said Milly, " you have made 
that Speech half-a-dozen times this month; and I 
shall really begin to think you are in eamest." 

" Not I ! Not I ! my darling girl," replied 
Deering, fairly hugging Milly. *' You won't 
let your old dad have his joke, though it's not 
often that he's in the humour now-a-days." 

" I can't imagine why not? " said Milly. But 
she did guess very nearly. She knew that his 
strong patemal love made her misfortune a con- 
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tmual sorrow, and bravely — ^how bravely none 
knew but herseif — did she strive to keep from 
him any grief, any suffering which affected her. 
He too fought bravely also, and only for her 
sake, 

It was not until they walked out to the 
homestead that Percy saw how great a change 
had come upon Mr. Deering. His head was 
bowed and his step was slow and hesitating ; his 
Yoice, too, when he was not under excitement, 
was tremulous and low, and time had been 
when his cheering " view halloo," or triumphal 
** whoop," had rung through wood and over piain. 
Those about his house saw the change also, and 
had marked it come on more quickly since the 
Daltons left, not more than three months ago. 
John Coppice and his wife thought they knew 
something of the cause, though for the lives of 
them they could not have given their belief 
" form and pressure." That Queen Victoria had 
something to do with it they were certain, and 
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they were wise enough to speak of the matter 
only to one another. 

As MiUy sat at the window of her little sitting- 
room, on the foUowing morniDg, she saw Percy 
Clendon making his way to the Old Place. Such 
was his impatieDcey that at times he ran, and then 
continued to walk as fast as he could. 

" He has been accepted — no doubt of it," 
thought Milly. "May he be as happy as he 
deserves to be, dear — brother Percy," and then 
followed a few words of prayer. 

Her supplication was scarcely ended, when 
Percy, hardly waiting to be unnounced, rushed 
into the room. He was nearly breathless with 
exertion, bat his wild, unhappy look was a 
sufficient prologue to the domestic tragedy, 
which was contained on one sheet of Blue Post, 
or whatever eise law;^ers mosüy write upon. 

" Rejected ? '^ asked Milly, as she received 
from Percy Mr. Dalton's letter. 

" Yes !— Plump/' 
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" For what reason ? " asked Milly, reading 
rapidly. 

" No cause assigned. Not a word of hope. A 
plump negative.^' Percy was evidently confounded 
by his rejection. He threw his hat violently on 
the carpet, thrust Kis hands into his breeches- 
pockets, and then stared fixedly at himself in 
the looking-glass. 

" Well, but this must admit of some explana- 

tion," Said Milly. " Mr. Dalton must be made 

to explain such an unconditional rejection. Papa 

• shall ask him — and he will teil papa, rely upon 

it." 

Percy hardly cared to adopt such a slow pro- 
cess as Milly proposed. He was for starting by 
the next train to London, driving to Bedford 
Eow, and "bearding the Uon in his den"— 
meaning Mr. Dalton in his private office. 

Milly, however, knew that her influence over 
Percy would make him amenable to reason when 
the first gust of the storm had expended itself. 
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and so he was allowed to fret and fume, and 
contemplate his highly excited, good-looking 
face in the glass until he became tired of not 
being contradicted. 

Milly again recommended having recourse to 
her father, and Percy went forthwith in search of 
Deering. That gentleman was in his private 
room; a drop-bolt had been recently added to 
the door, and Percy had to wait a few minutes 
before he was admitted. 

" Excuse me keeping you waiting, Percy, bat 
I was arranging some papers, and did not care to 
be disturbed." 

" It is I that ought to apologise," replied 
Percy, ** but Milly wished me to see you at once 
on a matter " Percy pulled up. 

What a Strange light came into Deering's face ! 
Such as comes with sudden happiness or new 
hopes ! 

"Well, ray boy!'* he said, with some eflfort. 
" Go on ! " 
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^'You won't be surprised to hear, perbaps/' 

continued Percy^ *^ tbat ihougb ratber young to 
be tbinking of sucb a tbing— '* 

Percy could not get on witb bis stoiy witbout 
stoppages. Deering's anücipations outstripped 
tbe Speaker, and be exclaimed — 

" Out with it. You're in love ! " 

" I am ! " answered Percy, greaüy relieved ; 
^* and nowy Mr. Deering, comes tbe great favoor 
I want you to grant." 

Mr. Deering could scarcely answer now, bis 
beart beat so wildly. 

** Give tongue, lad," was tbe best reply be could 
make. 

" I knoWy sir — ^tbat is, I*ve reason to belieye 
tbat tbe young lady loves me — or at least is 
likely to' do so, but I bave bere a letter from her 
fatber.'' 

"Wbose fatber?" exclaimed Deering, rising 
up, to tbe dismay of Percy, wbo replied — 

" Jessie Dalton's ! " 
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'^ Jessie Dalton ! " cried Deenng, adding thereto 
a polysyllable, which we decline to transcribe. 

Percy could not believe bis eyes — bis ears, as 
Deering stamped about tbe room like one pos- 
sessed. He called Mr. Dalton by a great many 
improper names; neither did be entirely omit 
mention of Jessie in association witb certain 
feminine comparatives not at all to ber credit, 
until Fercy, provoked at sucb damaging allusions, 
demanded an explanation^ wbicb Mr. Deering 
declined giving, Walking out into tbe garden, 
muttering as be went. 

Percy was utterly confounded, and feeling 
bimself insulted by tbe conduct and expressions 
of Mr. Deering, be resolved, after a time, to 
leave tbe bouse witbout seeing Milly. As be 
was descending tbe ball-steps, Mr. Deering came 
towards bim, bolding out botb bis bands. 

" Percy Clendon," be said, " I ask your pardon. 
I am getting old and tetcby, and wbat you told 
me took me by surprise — very mucb by surprise. 
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You shall know the why and the wherefore some 
day, perhaps. Come in, and let me know how I 
can serve you." 
The two entered the private room again. 
" Milly, you say, wished you to see me ? " 
asked Deering. 

"Yes, sir. I never do anything of moment 
without Consulting her," replied Percy. 

"And she — she knows — approves of all 
this?'' 

" O yes, sir. It was by her advice I wrote to 
Mr. Dalton. He has rejected me, and by her 
advice I now come to you to intercede with your 
friend," replied Percy, rapidly. 

" Dalton has rejected you ! I^m glad of that I 
very glad of that," said Deering. 
« Sir ! " 

*' Only for a reason of my own. Let me see 
what Dalton says.'' 

Percy gave him the letter, which Deering read 
slowly. 
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" Short and prompt," said Deering. " I think 
I had better see him, if I am to do any good for 
you. We'U talk again of this to-morrpw. In 
the mean time I will consider what is the best 
course to take with this positive old gentleman," 

Percy thanked Mr. Deering, and when he had 
heard the holt fall as he closed the door, he 
paused for a moment or two for no particular 
purpose. He thought he heard a noise. Deering 
had thrown his arms despairingly on the table, 
and uttering one sharp groan, had become silent 
and motionless. 

Percy wondered much at what he had heard, 
nor found a clue to its meaning for many years 
to come. 

What would have been the eflfect of Mr. 
Deering's embassy to Bedford Row must remain 
a matter of conjecture, as Mr. Percy Clendon 
had unwittingly rendered mediation impossible. 

Mr. Dalton, as we know, had been engaged in 
a lawsoit, in which he had the misfortune to be 
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bis own client. He feit himself, of course, an 
illused man, not only by the plaintiff, but also by 
bis professional opponents, and bad put tbe otber 
side to as much trouble and expense as be could, 
believing tbat in tbe end tbe decision of tbe 
Court of Cbancery must be in bis favour. He 
was busy in bis private oflBce on tbe aftemoon of 
tbe day foUowing Percy's departure for Hartslye, 
wben an ofl&cer of tbe court waited upon bim^ 
and after a brief colloquy, Mr. Dalton and he 
went away togetber. 

Mr. Daw tbus explained tbe matter to an 
unprofessional friend over tbeir grog at the 
" Cbesbire Cbeese.'' 

" Tbe Court of Cbancery is so exceedingly 
careful of its dignity tbat it Stands no nonsense 
from any one, and if it is more particular upon 
one point tban anotber of legal etiqicette, it is in 
receiving answers to its inquiries. Any neglect 
in tbat direction is called contempt of court, and 
tbe offending party is subject to incarceration in 
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one of her Majesty's prisons. Our articled clerk, 
Mr. Clendon, being entrusted by our principal, 
Mr. DaltoDy to deliver an answer, has, from some 
extraordinary indifference to the business of the 
office, or from a forgetfulness amounting almost 
to criminality, omitted to deliver said answer, 
and the consequence of his laches has been that 
the governor has been walked ofif to quod, and 
can only be released after considerable expense 
and difficulty." 

Mr. Daw had explained very concisely what 
had happened, and the Indignation of Mr. Dalton 
may be readily imagined. He knew that his 
imprisonment was only a matter of form easily 
remedied, bat he knew also that the other side 
would chuckle exceedingly over the adventure. 

Mr. Dalton found more than one acquaintance 
in the Queen's Bench, to which he had been con- 
signed ; and the accident which had made him 
a prisoner, was laughed at as an excellent joke. 
Mr. Dalton, at last, laughed also, as, like a wise 

TOL. I. V 
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man, he resolved to extract some good out of 
the evil. 

Mr. Dalton had been allowed to " chum '* with 
an old client of his, who having wasted two 
splendid fortunes in the wildest extravagance, 
was now in durance for debt, and kept there by 
his friends, who considered the spendthrift was 
only out of mischief when under lock and key. 

Captain G was well connected, and had at 

one time held a commission in a crack cavalry 
regiment, but the straits to which his extrava- 
gance had driven him at times had alienated all 
his friends except his family connexions. 

Dalton was surprised to find his old client not 
in the least depressed by his Situation; on the 
contrary, the Captaiu undertook himself to pre- 
pare their supper, and displayed a knowledge of 
the diviue art of cookery that surprised the 
lawyer. Two savoury dishes were prepafed in a 
Short time, and whilst in projection the Captain 
astonished his chum by exhibiting his talent as 
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ventriloquist, holding conversations with ima- 
ginary bricklayers up the chimney, and making 
Dalton jump from bis s6at by tbe bowling of a 
pbantom dog apparently concealed under bis 
cbair. 

Tbe Captain bad also a knowledge wbicb be 
readily exercised for tbe advantage of botb, and 
baving obtained a sovereign from Dalton, left tbe 
room for a few moments, and returned witb two 
bottles of excellent wbisky, wbicb be bad ob- 
tained from some interdicted "wbistling sbop.*' 

From tbe pockets of tbe faded dressing-gown 
wbicb be affected be produced lemons and a 
packet of sugar, and after a time proceeded to 
Compound two reeking jugs of wbisky-puncb, 
conducting tbe Operation to tbe music of II 
Barbiere. 

Tbere were once on a time many sucb gaol«^ 
birds as tbe Captain, for wbom imprisonment bad 
no terror, but wbo lost witbin tbe walls of tbeir 
prisons all self-respect, and came fortb from 
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them accomplished tricksters to prey on friend 
and foe. 

In the moming Mr. Dalton obtained his re- 
lease, but feit shabbier for his night in the 
Queen's Bench ; and from that time never lightly 
aided or abetted in sending an honest debtor to 
prison. 

Mr. Dalton, on his return to Bedford Row, 
immediately instructed Mr. Daw as to the good 
he intended to derive from this unpleasant mis- 
adventure. He requested Mr. Daw to write to 
Mr. Percy Clendon as graphic an account as he 
could of what had taken place, and to inforna 
that young gentleman that as his articles had 
but a few months longer to run, Mr. Dalton 
begged him to consider the time at his own dis- 
posal, as he could never more occupy a place in 
the Office at Bedford Row. He (Mr. Daw) was 
also instructed to inquire to what address the 
Personalities of Mr. Percy Clendon could be 
forwarded, as it was Mr. Dalton's particular re- 
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quest that Mr. Percy Clendon would never 
darken bis doors again. The latter paragraph 
was put rather more forcibly than as dictated by 
Mr. Dalton, and in a vernacular more immedi- 
ately pertaining to Mr. Daw. 

Percy's mortification was very great at re- 
ceiving tbis communication. He was, very pro- 
perly, vexed at bis own carelessness wbicb 
bad subjected Mr. Dalton to so mucb indignity 
and annoyance, and wbicb bad arisen from tbe 
utter absorption of bis tbougbts by Jessie, and 
tbe construction of tbe letter to ber fatber. He 
acknowledged to Deering and Milly tbat bis 
neglect of duty was very censurable, altbougb at 
tbe same time be feit justified in resenting tbe 
way wbicb Mr. Dalton bad selected to convey bis 
displeasure. 

** It is notbing less tban turning me out of bis 
bouse ! " Said Percy, colouring very red. 
Quite so,'* observed Deering. 
Sbutting tbe door in my face ! He could not 
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have dismissed his housemaid with less cere- 
mony. I call it ungenüemanly," said Percy, 
warmly, as he went on. 

"It is not courteous certainly/' remarked 
Deering. 

" And to write by Daw, — a sneaking snob ! I 
know that young gentleman's game, I fancy : a 
presumptuous beggar!" Percy was very red 
with wrath. 

" What do you mean to do ? " asked Deering, 
calmly, his eyes fixed upon Percy's face. 

" Do, sir ? I can only accept my dismissal. I 
am not likely to stoop and ask to be forgiven. I 
can use my time pleasantly, if not profitably," 
said Percy. 

"And so ends your first love venture, I sup- 
pose ? *' Deering still looked hard at Percy. 

" Not a bit of it," exclaimed that young gen- 
tleman. " If Jessie be the girl I believe her, she 
will be only more resolute in her Opposition to 
Pragmore's domination ; and I could swear that 
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old Fythoness is at the bottom of all this discom- 
fort. 1*11 have Jessie in spite of Dalton, Daw, 
Pragmore, and Company ; '' and so saying, Percy 
walked out without bis bat into tbe garden, and 
it took nearly balf an bour to freeze bim into tbe 
bouse again. 

Mr. Deering bad retired to bis den, as be called 
it. He bad intended to bave pleaded for Percy 
witb bis old friend Dalton, and only because 
Milly bad wisbed bim to do so. But now Mr. 
Clendon was going to win bis lady-love at tbe 
point of bis lance — ^to carry ber oflf from her 
fatber's Castle , despite tbe Pragmore dragon 
and tbe piggy-eyed Hippogriflf, ber guardians, 
Mr. Deering saw no reason wby &e sbould 
volunteer to be tbe esquire to sucb a bot-beaded 
knigbt. No, let bim go in searcb of adventures 
alone. 



CHAPTER XL 



Although Mr. Deeriog's manner towards 
Percy Clendon was unchanged, he never recurred 
to the conversation they had had about Üie 
Daltons. Neither did Mildred mention the 
name of Jessie, much to the mortification of 
Percy, who would have been delighted to have 
made his loye-blight the constant subject of 
conversation. The abstinence from all reference 
to the Daltons was so marked that Percy coold 
arriye but at one conclusion. The Deerings 
condemned his presumption in proposing for 
the pretty heiress, who had the good sense her- 
seif to discoyer in him equivalents for the few 
extra thousands with which her father could 
endow her. 
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Had Percy suspected the real cause for the 
silence of father and daughter, the current of -bis 
life might have been cbanged by it. Had be 

■ 

known tbat Deering would bave given witb a 

tbankful beart all bis broad acres and bonest 

savings to bim bad be become tbe guardian of 

Mildred's future — bad be known tbat sister Milly 

loved bim witb more tban tbe love of a sister, be 

would not bave turned away from bis first love, 

Jessie — no ! not be — but be would bave sougbt 

anotber counsellor tban bis old Hartsden friend 

in bis late perplexity, and anotber pilot tban 

sister Milly, wben bis mind was tempest-tost and 

driving to wreck and disaster. 

A few days of sueb disquietude were enougb 

for Percy, and, baving bad as friendly a parting 

witb Mr. and Mrs. Deering as be bad ever bad, 

and witb Milly sometbing more so — ^ber eyes 

filling witb tears sbe could not restrain — tbe 

young lover took bis departure for France — so 
be Said. 
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The Old Place was bright enough without^ its 
many Windows all aglow with the rays of the 
sun, as Fercy tumed to look back upon it, 
wondering why he left it with so little regret 
compared to what he had feit in olden times. 
Mildred was still the sister she had been to him 
for so many years, and he could have wished 
that she had spoken to him again of Jessie. 

More than one wayfarer, weary and footsore, 
had looked at the Old Place, lighted by the son, 
and its trim garden a patch of paradise, with 
its bright autumn flowers and green lawns and 
hedges — looked and envied perhaps the happy 
indwellers, and murmured at his own harder 
fortune. Was such a wife as Mrs. Deering had 
become, a woman to be envied ? Was Mr. 
Deering, broken in mind and health, his dearest 
hopes scattered to the winds, and his strong 
patemal love converted into a tortnring sorrow — 
was he to be envied ? 

Or was Mildred's fate to be coveted? Her 
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beauty wasted before its prime; her heart 
blighted as soon as it had discovered it could 
love; her Mendship betrayed, unwittingly per- 
haps, but the pang of the discovery was not 
lessened by that extenuatmg thought. 

The scheine for a happy fature had been 
cleverly, if not over honestly, devised, and there 
was sorrow everywhere within the waUs of the 
Old Place. Deering had given up, as we have 
Said, all field sports> which had hitherto formed 
his sole amusements, and he was now content to 
ride about his farm on his old hunter Jerry, 
made fat and sleek by idleness and good living. 
At one time, Deering would go to a meet if not 
too far distant, but the necessity for abandoning 
the chase made him melancholy, and of late he 
had foregone such a slight indulgence in an old 
habit. A few days after the departure of Percy — 
and lonely as he was, Deering feit the young 
man's going a relief — ^he rode out into the fields 
accompanied only by a small terrier, which was 
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bis usoal companion. As he rode moodily along 
the side of a shaw, perhaps thinking of dajs 
when it had mng with the cry of the hounds, 
declaring that a fox was afoot, he saw at the 
extreme end of the wood the figare of a man 
who appeared anxious to avoid him. Deering 
fancied he recognised the fellow, and for a 
moment his Ups became bloodless and the pulsa- 
tion of his heart abnost stopped. He soon 
recoyered himself, and uttering a loud yoicks! 
dashed his heels against the sides of old Jerry, 
administering at the same time a sharp cut witb 
his bunting crop. The borse started at this 
unusoal treatment, plunged forward, and nearly 
feil, but a renewed application of wbip and heel 
recovered him, and Jerry dashed away as he had 
often done before along the narrow turf ride 
skirting tbe wood. The noise of breaking sticks 
assured Deering tbat he had not been mistaken, 
bat good as tbe pace was, tbe man disappeared 
before tbe end of tbe wood was gained. The 
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quick eye of the old sportsman soon detected 
where the fence had been disturbed, but he was 
separated from the place by a stiff hedge, the 
only assailable opening being a gap recently 
mended with bushes and a sheep hardle. To 
put Jerry at this was the work of a moment. 
The gallant old horse, conscious, it seemed, of 
his inability to clear it, rushed at the obstruction, 
which was fortunately rotten enough to yield to 
the momentum of the charge, and flying into 
fifty fragments allowed horse and rider to land 
safely on the other side. 

Deering's eye had not deceived him. The 
marks on the bank and the broken bushes at the 
top showed the way the man had gone, bat the 
trees and thick underwood made it impossible 
for Deering to foUow. "In Whiffler! On to 
him, good dog ! On to the scoundrel ! '' cried 
Deering, and the plucky little terrier, giving a 
few Sharp yelps, dashed through the hedge and 
into the underwood. Shouting at the top of his 
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Yoice the names of some of bis workpeople, 
Deering rode to a green ride which he knew 
traversed the wood. 

Eeining Jerry into a trot, Deering continued 
to call for his men, and cheer on the dog, his 
eyes distended to the uttermost as though he 
would pierce through the interposing thicket. 
At last, Whiffler had found something unusual, 
and his Short yelping was changed to snarls and 
quick barks. "To him, Whiffler! To him, 
good dog ! " cried Deering, alighting from his 
horse with the agility of his youth, and then 
striving to force his way through the entangled 
underwood. The dog grew more angry, and was 
evidently doing battle. A loud heavy thud, 
a howl of pain, and Whiffler was silent. 

" D — ^n him, he has killed the dog ! " cried 
Deering, held as in a trap by the brambles and 
undergrowth. " I saw you, you scoundrel I and 
m have you if youre alive some day or other." 

But Deering was huntiag the cunnin'gest fox 
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he had ever driven from Breezely Shaw, and he 
and Lemuel Binny never met again. 

Deering, with much struggling, made his way 
back to the green ride, where he found old Jerry 
, munching the grass, quite forgetful of his recent 
ill-treatment. 

The excitement and exertion of this Singular 
chase had greatly exhausted Deering, and with 
difficulty he regained his saddle. He was greatly 
heated, and would gladly have quickened Jerry's 
pace from a walk, but he feit he was unequal to 
the exertion, and to make the Situation worse he 
was at the furthermost part of his farm from 
Hartsden. Neither could he retum the way he 
had come, as he knew that neither horse nor 
man could face the gap again. His ride home, 
therefore, was long and tedious. 

When he arrived home he was chilled, and 
staggered as he ascended the steps leading to the 
entrance hall. 

Deering went into the dining-room, and rang 
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the bell violently. When the servant entered, 
she found her master seated before the fire, his 
face covered by his hands. 

" Get me the brandy," he said. 

** Yes, sir; my mistress has the keys." 

"Mistress!" muttered Deering between his 
teeth. " Well, get the keys." 

When the servant retumed, she found Mr. 
Deering seated as before. The noise the girl 
made opening the sideboard roused him, and he 
bade her place the brandy and a wine-glass on 
the mantelpiece, and leave the room. 

Deering had fiUed the wine-glass with the liquor 
and drank it off before his wife entered the room. 

" You are ill, Mr. Deering," she said, going to 
him. 

" 111 ? Not ill enough to die, I hope,'^ replied 
Deering, savagely. 

" God forbid ! " 

" Don't blaspheme, woman ! ** exclaimed Deer- 
ing, fiercely. " The innocent are already suffi- 
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cienüy punisbed for our wickedness. The sins 
of the parents are visited upon the children." 

'* I do not understand you," said Mrs. Deering, 
alarmed at his manner and words. 

" The more the pity then ! " he replied. " I 
have known mothers who would have done so, 
How mach of Mildred's sufiferings are owing to 
you — ^to me perhaps ? " 

**What do you mean, sir, by such cruel 
words ! " said Mrs. Deering, tears gushing from 
her eyes. " My whole life is devoted to her *' 

" Your life devoted ! You know you are lying 
when you say that. Devoted ! So much other- 
wise, madam, do I believe, that if you were not 
her mother the same roof should not cover us 
another day. It is only for her sake that I 
permit myself to keep terms with you — ^you 
ungrateful hypocrite." 

Mrs. Deering, overpowered by her husband's 
violence, sat down and wept bitterly. Before 
Deering could speak again. Mildred came into 

VOL. I. X 
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tbe room. Almost xnad with passion, he left 
mother and daughter together. 

Mildred was for a moment or two lost in 
wonder, and then she went to Mrs. Deeiing. 

'* What is the matter ? What has happened, 
dear mother ? " she said, placing her arms around 
the weeping woman's neck. 

It was some moments before Mrs. Deering 
could reply. 

" I am glad, Mildred, that at last you remember 
you have a mother." 

" I have never forgotten it," said Mildred, 
drawing her mother's face to her own. 

** I have often thought so — ^very bitterly thought 
so." 

** You were wrong, dear mother. ludeed ! 
indeed you were/' 

" I am happy to believe that I was wrong,** 
said Mrs. Deering, looking up into her daughter's 
face. "I know I have deserved your love. 
Have I not been your nurse — ^your servant?" 
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" Yes, yes ! " 

" And often only thanked with a cold word — 
or a colder kiss ? " 

" I was in pain, perhaps." 

**So I have thought, and never uttered one 
reproachfiil word. Did I ever?'' asked Mrs. 
Deering, eamestly. 

"Never, dear mother; you have been the 
kindest, tenderest, most enduring *' 

" And yet your father has just told me that 
your sufferings have been increased by me." 

" He could not have meant it. You must have 
misunderstood him/' replied Mildred, laying her 
head upon her mother's bosom. 

"It is long Qince that head has lain there» 

Milly," said Mrs. Deering, clasping her hands 

above her daughter's forehead. " I should have 

been happier than I am had it done so. Your 

father also—" but Mrs. Deering stopped. 

After a pause, she continued : 

" You will always remember, Milly^t will be 
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but juBÜce to me if you do so — ^that I nerer 
spoke one word of unkindness agalnst your 
father. He deserres all the love you can give 
Lim — all! But do not let me lose my share, 
undeserring of it as I am ! " 

Mildred answered her mother again and again 
that she loved her very dearly, and for the rest 
of that day Mrs. Deenng feit something like the 
happiness she had once known when Hartsden 
had been a home to her. 

Milly's interview with her mother did not end 
when they parted for the night. What she had 
Seen when she entered the dining-room came 
back to her, and her efforts to understand its 
meaning became like a troubled dream. She 
recalled also many hasty words — ^much coldness 
of manner towards her mother, which she could 
not now justify, or even explain to herseif. She 
remembered also how seldom her mother was 
permitted or invited to take her proper share 
in their conversations or arrangements. How 
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often her father had spoken harshiy or radely 
to bis submissive wife, and this duting long 
years — as far back as the time wben ber fall 
bad made ber an invalid. Bat sbe bad so 
loved ber indulgent, sorrowing fatber, tbat it 
bad never occurred to ber to question bis con- 
duct towards ber motber, but now tbat sbe bad 
become conscious of ber own neglect of filial 
tendemess — ^now tbat sbe bad " remembered sbe 
bad a motber " — sbe was self-reproacbed and füll 
of sorrow. Sbe would strive to make tbe future 
atone for tbe past. 

How many, like Mildred, bave made tbe same 
resolve, but found over tbe portal of good inten- 
tions tbose fatal words, " Too late ! " 

Mildred dwelt also on tbe terrible tratb sbe 
bad leamed of late. Sbe bad never entirely 
believed before — ^no, not wben Percy's letter 
from Margate bad vexed ber — tbat sbe bad re- 
garded Percy Clendon otber tban as a brotber ! 
but now tbat be was lost to ber« sbe feit tbat 
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he was loved with all the intensity of a first 
love. She Lad often reflected on her own 
condition, and had hitherto been rational enough 
to conclade that — as she had told Jessie — she 
had no right to encourage the sweetest hopes of 
a woman's life. It was a hard conclusion for 
one 80 young to arrive at. She had schooled 
herseif to bear with this belief. But then she 
had never thought that Percy might love another, 
and that other her treacherous friend. Trea- 
cherous? yes, — had not Jessie suspected Mil- 
dred's love for Percy ? Had she not confessed 
to that in the letter wherein she announced her 
own engagement to him ? Mildred had at all 
times but a feeble control over her passions or 
desires— and now, when she writhed under this 
fancied wrong, she forgot the Christian duty of 
forgiveness, and allowed her wounded pride to 
obliterate all the old friendship which had united 
her to Jessie Dalton. 

Still there was no abatement in her love for 
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Percy Glendon — he had never deceived her. He 
had come to sister Milly when his heart was füll 
and needed counsel and comfort. He had never 
suspected that she loved^ him with her whole 
woman's heart, but believed that the icompact 
they had made with each other was fiilfilled by 
her brotherly affection and confidence. And now 
that she knew there was to be no marriage for 
her, no husband's care, no wedded home, she 
seemed to cling more closely to him whose love 
was so near akin to the love which her soul 
coveted, 

The futore appeared to be fall of difficulties. 
If Percy held to his engagement with Jessie, 
could Mildred master her hatred so far as to 
conceal it, and allow them to be seemingly 
friends? If not, would Percy observe the 
estrangement and resent it, and be no longer the 
brother he had been ? 

These questions the future must answer. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Mb. Deering had ridden his last chase — no 
donbt of it. The exertion he had made under 
the strong excitement of the attempt to captare 
Lemuel Binney, had overtaxed - his weakened 
powers, and his ride home in the cold, damp air» 
had done the rest. For many days he was com- 
pelled to keep his Chamber, steadfasÜy refusing 
to receive Mrs. Deering as his nurse, although 
Milly pleaded for her — but he was resolute. 

The year closed unfavourably for a sick man — 
rain, and snow, and wind, beat about Hartsden 
as though to warn the stricken inmate that a 
narrower house was being made ready to receive 
him. 

The friendly doctor thought there was but 
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slight Chance of recovery, and that could be only 
secured in London, where appliances were to be 
Lad which conld not be obtained in tbe country. 
Deering became perfectly passive in the hands of 
bis friends — proposed nothing for himself — op- 
posed nothing suggested by others. He even 
submitted to receive the attentions of bis wife, 
and not unfrequently gave way to tears when 
she had left bim. 

It was a sad parting from Hartsden. Neigh- 
bours and friends had said farewell the day 
before, and now all the labourers about the place 
had been invited to take leave of their kindly 
master, and stood gathered about the carriage 
which was to take him to the Station. The old 
hunter was brought there also, and Mr. Deering 
regarded bis favourite for awhile with a faint 
smile upon bis face ; but after a time there came 
an expression of sorrow, and he waved bis band 
impatiently for the horse to be removed. As 
they led Deering down the steps towards the 
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carriage he closed his eyes, as though he would 
shut out all which had heen very dear to him, 
and which he might never see agam. And so» 
reclining in a corner of the carriage, attended by 
Mrs. Deering and the doctor, he left the home 
wherein he had known so mnch joy — so xnuch 
sorrow. 

Mildred and Mrs. Coppice followed in another 
carriage, and in dae time the joumey to London 
was made. 

Mr. Dalton had secured apartments for the 
Deerings in the neighbourhood of Bond Street ; 
and as Mildred had written to say, "that her 
father would be greatly fatigued by his joumey, 
and as quiet was absolutely essential to him, it 
was desirable that Mr. Dalton only should be 
there to receive them.'* 

Mr. Dalton always respected his instructions, 
and was alone at the lodgings waiting the arrival 
of the Deerings, and he was painfolly affected 
at the change in his old client and friend. It 
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was with difficulty he could conceal his emotion, 
and did not offer to remove his hand, which 
Deering held for some minutes. 

"IVe come to London to be cured," said 
Deering, at last. "My old friend here, the 
doctor, don't care to have the 'whoop' all to 
himself." 

" You have bome the joumey bravely, Deer- 
iog," replied the doctor, *' and who knows ^" 

** Ah, who knows ? None of your faculty, 111 
be sworn,'' said Deering. " However, do as you 
please with me. I've got to like physic — ^the 
nastier the better. Just a word with Dalton, 
please." The Doctor and Milly withdrew to an 
inner room. 

"Don't go — only a minute,'* said Deering. 
"I don't want to alarm Milly, but I never lie 
down at night without — well, not a fear — but a 
thought that I shall not get up again." 

^'Come, comel not so bad as that," said 
Dalton. 
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"Well — ^be that as it may. I have tried to 
write to you more ihan once lately, bat my head 
and my band wonldn't work kindly. I wanted to 
know if that codicil to my will is a safe one/' 

" Quito so/' replied Dalton. 

" You tbought me right wben I made it. Do 
you so now ? " asked Deering. 

*^ I see no reason to change my opinion, onless 
you have proofs that we were wrong in cur con- 
clusions/' replied Dalton. 

" We were right, sir ! If we meet to-morrow 
I will teil you something more — not now — I want 
to sleep to-night if I can," said Deering, faintly. 

After making some arrangements for the next 
day, Mr. Dalton prepared to leave. 

" Jessie shall call on you to-morrow, Milly,** he 
Said. " I am glad you have come to töwn, for 
her sake.'' 

" To-morrow,'* replied Milly, with some effort ; 
" I am not quite — sure ; I mean I think I would 
rather get settled here a little first. I am a 
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bad traveller — and — I will write or send to 
Jessie.'' 

"Oh, certainly/* said Dalton, eyidently sur- 
prised at Milly's reply; and then taking his 
leave he went homewards. He paused more 
than once and gazed upon the pavement. He 
had his sorrow also, and was puzzled to guess if 
it had reached Hartsden. Mr. Dalton had dis- 
covered (by the friendship of Mr. Daw) that 
Fercy Clendon and his daughter Jessie had ex- 
changed letters of late. Was Sister Mildred 
cognisant of such a proceeding, and did she abet 
or discountenance it ? 



Fercy Clendon had obtained possession of his 
patrimony and gone Abroad ; yet stränge to say, 
he had never written to Hartsden. Milly, there- 
fore, allowed herseif a few hoors to determine 
how she should receive her rival. She reflected 
that to cut Jessie entirely would create inquiry 
both from Mr. Dalton and her fatheri possibly 
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from Jessie herseif. Mildred feit that she could 
not teil a downright falsehood, and would there- 
fore be compelled to State the trae cause of 
quarrel. To do that would be to expose her own 
secret, and give her treacherous friend a triumph 
beyond endurance. No, for Percy's sake — ^for 
her own sake. Mildred would practise the first 
deception of her life, and contrive to make its 
repetition as infrequent as possible. 

The invitation was sent afber two days, and 
Jessie accepted instantly. 

As a matter of course, when she entered the 
room, she ran to Milly, and put her arms about 
her neck, giving her '^ ten thousand kisses." 

Milly played the hypocrite to] perfection^ con- 
sidering she had never rehearsed such a part in 
her life. Some spasmodic conversation foUowed» 
which would be wearisoQie to repeat> and then a 
lull ensued* The time had been when the two 
friends would have chattered on for hours. As 
yet no mention of Percy^ Glendon. At last 
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Jessie could keep from the great subject no 
longer. 

" How unkind you have been, Milly, never to 
write me a word on my engagement." 

Milly's face went scarlet, but she spoke com- 
posedly. " My father has been ill, and I put off 
from day to day many things to which I ought to 
have attended." 

" Foor me amongst the number/' said Jessie, 
with a pretty pout. 

" Exactly." 

" There has been such a disturbance» as you 
know, I suppose, and I would have given the 
World to have had you to confide in/' said Jessie. 

Milly repeated the word " confide " to 
herseif. 

" Oh, Milly, papa has been so unkind ! And 
Miss Pragmore, a dragon ! If I could only teil 
you!" 

"You must not, dear," said Mildred, firmly. 
"I have no doubt but you have confidences 
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which your father does not share, and I really — 
indeed I musi— decline to be made a party to 
anything of which he would disapprove. He is 
my father's dearest, best friend." 

What could poor Jessie do but dry her pretty 
blue eyes, and lock up in her heart all the 
precious secrets she was aböut to pour into 
Milly's lap, as it were. It was well for Jessie 
that she had done so, or we are afraid she would 
have lost one or two of the dearest. 

Jessie called daily on the Deerings, but her 
Interviews with her quondam friend were few 
and far between. Yet she called, and Miss 
Pragmore often wondered what the two girls 
could find to talk about every day, to make Jessie 
reach home scarcely in time to dress for dinner. 

Mr. Deering received no benefit from London 
dortors. znedicated baths, and change of scene. 
Day by day he gre^r weaker, and all hope 
of recovery passed from the minds of his 
advisers. 
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He had asked to be told this, as he had a 
solemn dutj to perform, but not until the end 
was at band. It was fast approacbing. 

Mrs. Deering was seated by the bedside of her 
husband. 

" You have heard," he said, " that I am dying. 
A day or two at most is all I can expect. I want 
to be satisfied of one thing, or I shall not die in 
peace." All this was said slowly and faintly. 
'* When I am dead/' he continued, after a pause, 
" what do you mean to do ? " 

Mrs. Deering started at the appeal, and could 
only repeat bis question. 

" Yes, I heg of you to answer truly. You will 
not keep near Mildred ? '' 

Mrs. Deering rose up but said nothing. 

"You know why I ask; don't deny it. It 
would only deceive for a few hours, as I am 
dying. Speak ! 

'*I guess to what you allude/' said Mrs. 
Deering, covering her face with her hands. " If 
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I have done wrong you ought to forgive me, if no 
one eise can." 

** I forgive you ! No — why should I ? What 
did I make you ? '' 

" All that I can blame myself for being," re- 
plied Mrs. Deering. " True, you married me — 
for your own purpose, not for my good. You 
have treated me for years not as your wife but 
always as the servant. It was a sad bargain for 
both of US, the day I was bought and sold, sir." 

Deering groaned heavily, and then said, " For 
the sake of your child ? ^' 

" Ah, my chüd ! " her tears feil fast " How I 
loved her — still love her — but you taught her by 
Word and deed to despise her mother; and 
strive as ehe may, I never can have my place 
again." 

" But you will go from her ? " asked Deering, 
very faintly. 

" Yes, if she desires it," replied Mrs. Deering, 
bowing her head upon her bosom as she spoke. 
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"Ithank you for that promise." There was 
a long pause, and then Deering said : " Let us 
forgive each other — ^kiss me and forgive." 

Mrs. Deering leaned over the prostrate man, 
and for the first time for many years kissed his 
Ups. After a tevr moments' silence, Deering 
said, "Ring the bell — teil them to send for 
Dalton." His Orders were obeyed, and then 
Deering appeared to dose, and so continued for 
nearly an hour. 

When Mr. Dalton arrived, and stood by the 
bedside of his friend, a momentary light came 
into the sleeper's face, and the end had come. 

Mr. Deering was buried with his kindred at 
Hartslye. There were many true mourners, as 
he had ' been a good neighbour and a kind 
master; and the few earnest words of sorrow 
spoken around his grave did him more honour 
than could all the undertaker's trumpery, with 
which the vanity of the living mocks the dead. 

Two or three old friends of Deering had been 
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asked to join the family gathering to hear the 
will read. Mr. Dalton, on whom that duty de- 
yplved, appeared to be perplexed and hesitating. 
At last he went to Mrs. Deering, and said in a 
whisper, "I wish you would come into the 
dining-room for a few minutes/' and thither he 
led the way. 

Haying closed the door, he said : 

" Mrs. Deering, I have a very painfol duty to 
perform to-day for all reasons ; but th^re is one 
which affects yourself which embarrasses me 
greatly. May I speak plainly ? " 

" Certainly.*' 

"In this will, as originally drawn, your late 
hnsband bequeathed to you, in addition to the 
money settled upon you at your marriage» a 
further sum of five thousand pounds." 

** Indeed, sir ? " 

** I am compelled to teil you that he revoked 
that bequest by ä codicil, which it will be my 
duty also to read." 
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"Why — why did he revoke it?" asked Mrs. 
DeeriDg, almost in a whisper. 

" His reason is sei forth in the codicil," said 
Mr. Dalton, " much as I strove to prevail upon 
him to omit it. Shall I read it ? " 

" Yes," was the ahuost inaudihle answer. 

The codicil recited that in consequence of an 
intercepted letter from a person named John 
Knight to Mrs. Deering, it was discoyered that 
she had been supplying him with money un- 
known to her husband ; and it was evident, from 
the terms employed in the letter, that Mr. 
Deering's death was looked forward to by both 
as an event which was to re-unite the writer and 
Mrs. Deering. It was also clear that this clan- 
destine correspondence had been of long con- 
tinuance. 

" And that is the extent of my transgression ! '* 
said Mrs. Deering, firmly. " Whatever respect I 
once had — ^love never — for my husband, or rather 
my task-master, was destroyed by his cruel 
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treatment of me ; and in my desolation — for it 
was that — ^I found comfort in corresponding with 
the only man I ever loved. Why have you 
asked me to come here ? " 

"To spare you the pain of being present at 
the reading of what I have just read/' 

**I thank you, Mr. Dalton," replied Mrs. 
Deering ; " I vrill accept of your kindness. My 
last parting with Mr. Deering was one of mutual 
forgiveness. I now understand why he sent for 
you ; had he lived long enough he would have 
revoked that cruel codicil. Must Mildred know 
ofit?" 

" She must." 

** That will he a bitter thought, and will be my 
punishment/* said Mrs. Deering. " If you will 
delay reading the will for a short time, I will 
leave Hartsden at once." 

Mr. Dalton readily assented to this proposal ; 
and the noise of the departing cai'riage, and the 
Information of who was its occupant, prepsured 
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Mildred for the explanation which was to come, 
of the unhappy estrangement which had existed 
between her father and her mother, and its 
cause. 
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